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UP WHERE HAPPINESS BEGINS 


In his memoirs, Rabinda Nath Tagore, 
Bengalese poet, relates how one day while 
walking in the market place with his mother 
lie saw a man lying drunk in the street. 
When Tagore laughed and pointed, his 
mother slapped down his fingers saying, “Do 
not laugh, my son; this man too is looking 
for happiness and for God,” 


Yet, true human happiness means incom- 
parably more than looking forward to a shot 
of liquor, or a plate of spaghetti Italienne, 
or ten hours of sleep on a beauty-rest 
mattress. 


Taken one after another these consola- 
tions give peace to the flesh, but not to the 
soul; for happiness is a state of mind, and 
not the over-all sensation of solid comfort. 


In the depths of a man’s heart there is 
a hunger unsated by the most tempting 
dishes, a thirst unslaked by the oldest wines, 
an emptiness and a yearning like that which 
takes hold of an exile living far from home 
and loved ones. It is a homesickness for 
heaven and for God—as expressed so power- 
fully by the author of the psalms: “For You 
my flesh and my heart have fainted away. 
You are the God of my heart and the God 
that is my reward forever.” (Psalm 72) 


—Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 
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AND THE PSALMS 


The psalms belong to us... 


An open letter 
from Sarah Benedicta O'Neill 


= REACTED SO KINDLY a year 
ago to my Open Letter about 
Libraries that I am encouraged 
to write you another, this time 
about the Psalms, those marvelous 
Hebrew hymns inspired by God 
Himself. They are still vivid and 
fresh after thousands of years, 
and are now the only prayers used 
in common by Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews. 

In the fall of 1942 we enjoyed 


why not make use of them 


at St. Meinrad’s a beautiful Litur- 
gical Week which perhaps some of 
you attended. The general topic 
was “The Praise of God,” and 
many brilliant papers drove home 
the truth that the praise of God is 
of all prayers the most perfect and 
the most important. But the live- 
ly discussions from the floor drove 
home the other truth that in most 
of our private devotions this ele- 
ment of prayer is lamentably lack- 
ing, due to the sorry type of 
hymns and prayers in current use 
among the faithful. From the 
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platform an inspired priest called 
out: “Our people would learn to 
praise God well if we would only 
teach them to use the Church’s in- 
spired hymns, the Psalms!” 


This went through me like an 
electric shock, for after ten years 
in the book business, I knew well 
why the laity could not make ex- 
tensive use of the Psalms: there 
was at that time no good and 
cheap English translation avail- 
able. I knew of only one really 
good edition and its price was 
three dollars, alas! It was Psalms 
and Canticles, done into beautiful, 
rhythmical English by the - Rev. 
George O’Neill, S.J. (sorry we are 
not related) and provided with 
loads of interesting information 


and commentary. It was published _ 


in 1936 by Bruce of Milwaukee, 
and it was a happy day in my life 
when Frank Bruce listened to my 
plea for a cheap edition of this 
precious work, which he thought 
he could sell for one dollar (omit- 
ting much of the prose, of course). 
He was all for it, God bless him, 
but his older brother Bill, more 
worldly-wise, would not consent, 
saying: “Catholics are more in- 
terested in Bingo than in the 
Psalms.” Knowing in my heart 
that brother Bill was probably 
right, I gave up in Milwaukee for 
the time being and began to pes- 
ter Frank Sheed of Sheed and 
Ward for a cheap and good Psal- 
ter. But after listening to me pa- 





tiently for an entire evening, he 
shrugged his shoulders and went 
off laughing with this parting 
shot: “Oh, I don’t think the Psal- 
ter would be a seller!” This was 
such a capital pun that I laughed 
too and promptly forgave him. 


My next appeal was to the late 
Father Stedman, who wrote back 
that he already had the intention 
of bringing out a Psalter, but 
couldn’t do it very soon. 


Now since the Reformation and 
the consequent misuse of the Holy 
Book by Protestants, Catholics 
have -been~se Bible-shy that the 
Book of Psalms within the Old 
Testament is practically buried 
there, and only a few diggers will 
find the treasure. And so, in 1942, 
the hope of getting the laity to 
use the ancient prayers was very, 
very dim. 

But wait! In 1945, thank God, 
things began to happen. In 1945 
the New Latin Psalter ordered by 
our great and good Holy Father 
was published. It was based upon 
original texts but made use of the 
Vulgate and other texts when the 
Hebrew was obscure. Then came 
English translations of this fine, 
scholarly work and finally in 1947, 
oh joy! an edition both good and 
cheap by Msgr. Stedman’s suces- 
sor, Father Joseph B. Frey. To 
this man of God, my humble rev- 
erence! For now, while everything 
is going up, he has actually low- 
ered the price of his cheapest 
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Psalter, My Daily Psalm Book, 
(originally 65¢) to 50¢! Pray that 
he may be rewarded as he would 
wish, by having it used prayer- 
fully by millions of Catholics. It 
is even illustrated with pictures 
of David and other grand old He- 
brews, God’s instruments in put- 
ting together His prayer book. 
Why oh why is it that while Orth- 
odox Jews and good Protestants 
learn the Psalms and sing or re- 
cite them in their family worship 
and their temples and churches, 
good Catholics are usually igno- 
rant of them, indifferent to them 
or even find them distasteful ? 


If you don’t believe that they 
are ignorant of the Psalms, just 
for fun ask the first “practicing” 
Catholic you meet these questions 
(not very important questions but 
good enough as tests): 1) How 
many Psalms are there? 2) Who 
wrote them? 3) What is a Psal- 
ter? 4) Which is the longest 
Psalm? 5) The shortest? And fi- 
nally, if you don’t mind embar- 
rassing him: 6) How many do 
you know by heart? So much for 
our ignorance. 


As for distaste, listen to this: 
One day in the Library, a Sister 
teaching in one of our Catholic 
High Schools said to me, “For my 
part, I never cared for the Psalms. 
They have always seemed Protes- 
tant to me.” “God forgive you, 
Sister,” I cried, “I suppose you 
don’t realize that you are accusing 
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the Holy Ghost, their Author, of 
heresy!” On another occasion, 
while I was reading some Psalms 
from the Day Hours to a sick 
friend, she interrupted, “Oh, 
please don’t read any more of 
that! It reminds me of the time 
long ago when they read the Prot- 
estant Bible in the public schools 
and my father told me I mustn’t 
listen to it!”’ (She was sick in bed, 
and I didn’t throw the book at 
her!) 


UT I MAY. AS WELL confess that 

until I became an Oblate of St. 
Benedict and began to pray the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
(at the tender age of 32), I was 
as ignorant of the Psalter as any 
other “practicing Catholic.” I did 
not attend a Catholic school but I 
went assiduously to Sunday school 
for ten years and not once was I 
asked to learn a Psalm. The only 
Psalm I could say by heart was 
the 129th, the “De Profundis.” I 
had also seen but never bothered 
to read, a group of Psalms, called 
“Penitential,” included with “De- 
votions for Confession” in my 
prayer book. I love every one of 
these now, and wonder sometimes 
why confessors never assign them 
as a penance (which, to be sure, is 
none of my business). And by the 
way, you would enjoy the second 
of this group, Psalm 31, so glori- 
ously does it express what you 
yourself feel after hearing “Ego 
te absolvo” in confession. 











Now that I have made this con- 
fession of ignorance, I feel better, 
too, and I’ll go on to tell you what 
we of the St. Benet Book Shop 
have been doing in the event of 
death among our friends. We re- 
cite the Office of the Dead in Eng- 
lish at the vigil. (Yes, I know 
that “wake” is a perfectly good 
word, but as it once had some du- 
bious connotations, I prefer “vig- 
il,” though it does sound a bit 
affected. ) 


One of our friends living in a 
small suburb lost her dear sister 
and with her permission some of 
us arranged to go to her horhe the 
night before the funeral and re- 
cite the Office. My friend told her 
good Protestant neighbors that we 
were coming to read some appro- 
priate Psalms for her sister. If 
she had said “to recite the Office 
of the Dead,” they would have run 
a mile, but, being Protestant, they 
all knew the Psalms and were ea- 
ger to hear them. All who could 
come at the appointed time were 
there, about a dozen Protestant 
neighbors. As I understand Can- 
on Law, Catholics may not take 
part in non-Catholic worship, but 
it is all right to have non-Catho- 
lics take part in our prayer-wor- 
ship. So we divided the entire 
company into two “choirs” and 
passed out Office books, giving our 
Protéstant guests the preference 
when we ran short. We all did our 
best, and the good neighbors took 
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part with right good will. One 
Methodist woman said she was 
going to ask her minister to intro- 
duce the custom in her church 
and we didn’t explain to the dear 
soul that such a service would 
hardly be consistent in a Protes- 
tant Church. 


On another occasion we said the 
Office in a large city home with 
many rooms and hall-ways, all 
fairly jammed with Catholics. No 
one but ourselves seemed to know 
what we were up to, but the crowd 
listened with rapt attention and 
in absolute silence, while those at 
a distance strained their ears to 
catch a word. After it was over 
one lady asked me if we had been 
reciting the Penitential Psalms 
and another almost bowled me 
over by asking if that was a Cath- 
olic service! 

In another Catholic home we 
had the pleasant surprise of learn- 
ing that Franciscan Tertiaries 
were accustomed to reciting the 
Office of the Dead in English and 
did it very well, God bless them! 


I had another pleasant surprise, 
that Sunday several years ago 
when Cardinal Mindszenty’s fate 
hung in the balance and the Cath- 
olic world was praying for him. 
Father Tuohy, assistant in my 
parish, went into the pulpit, and 
instead of preaching a sermon 
read the entire 34th Psalm for us, 
God bless him, too! This was the 
one and only time in over three 
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quarters of a century that I had 
ever heard a Psalm read from the 
pulpit in English. And the 34th 
fitted the occasion as if the Psalm- 
ist had lived with Cardinal Mind- 
szenty all his life! But that is 
characteristic of these marvelous 
hymns. Since their Author, the 
Holy Ghost, is beyond time and 
space, they fit all times, all places. 


And here’s a story about David, 
a darling Jewish boy, aged five, 
whose family suffered two years 
from the housing situation, pay- 
ing an exorbitant rent for a 
wretched little top-floor apart- 
ment. Some time ago, when the 
situation had become absolutely 
unbearable, I suggested prayers 
all ’round that they might find a 
decent dwelling before Daddy’s 
birthday, a fortnight ahead. ‘Oh, 
I pray for that every night,” said 
the older brother. But David, 
shrugging his_ skeptical little 
shoulders, said: “I’m just sick and 
tired askin’ God ’bout that depart- 
ment!” Remembering the 12th 
Psalm, I said, “Tell God you’re 
sick and tired asking Him, David. 
He’ll understand and maybe He’ll 
hear you.” “O.K.” from David, 
which meant, “I will.” And, be- 
lieve it or not, on his birthday the 
father called up to tell me that 
they were already in their new 
apartment—size, location and 
price all highly satisfactory—and 
that little David had been the first 
to thank God for it. 
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Are you in danger yourself, or 
worrying about some loved one in 
danger? In service in Korea, per- 
haps? In Psalm 90, “You who 
dwell in the shelter of the Most 
High” you will find courage and 
comfort. This beautiful Psalm is 
read almost in its entirety at the 
Mass of the first Sunday of Lent, 
and verses from it all through 
Lent appear in the Divine Office or 
Breviary (which I have heard de- 
fined as “that little black book that 
priests read on streetcars!”’) 

In World War II one of my 
grandnephews served in the Navy 
and came through five attacks 
around the Mediterranean. His 
first was at Salerno, the hour set 
at noon. He was not very happy 
that morning, nor were his spirits 
raised by the “cheering” speech 
of the officer who told the men to 
remember that they had “front 
seats at the greatest show on 
earth!” Seeking better comfort he 
opened his missal at random and 
the very first words that met his 
eye were: “Thou shalt not fear 
the attack of the demon at noon- 
day.” He took the coincidence as 
a sign from.God and his spirits 
rose. He then pointed out the 
verse to his buddy. “See what I 
opened to!” This lad also took it 
as a sign and said: “Gosh, bud, I 
think there’s something in it! I’m 
going to stick by you!” My neph- 
ew, for gratitude, learned the 
whole Psalm and I know that he 
still prays it fervently. 











These are only a few isolated 
examples of prayerful use of the 
Psalms. It is still difficult to ac- 
count for the general indifference 
of Catholics toward the Psalms. 
The new and improved editions 
have been out for several years 
and there has been no mad rush 
for them at the book shops, no 
queues at the “St. Benet” waiting 
for Father Frey’s cheap edition. 
But, thank God, in this desert of 
indifference and ignorance, there 
are some refreshing oases. One 
of them is here in Chicago at Loy- 
ola Academy where that fine Jesu- 
it, Father Edward McGuire, 
founded years ago among his 
High School boys a “Psalms of 
David Club” which, I hear, is still 
going strong. The boys learn the 
Psalms by heart, study various 
translations, compare them, write 
papers about them, and meet out 
of school time to discuss them! 
This renews hope for the Liturgi- 
cal Movement, the Church and the 
world! 


In conclusion I am going to tell 
you a true story which shows one 
girl’s devotion to the Psalms so 
deep and intense that it can make 
up for the neglect of millions. 


This young lady was driving to 
St. Meinrad’s with her mother 
when a terrific crash occurred on 
the road. Both were hurled out 
of the car, and the mother was 
killed almost instantly. The daugh- 
ter did not know this, for she was 
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knocked unconscious. When she 
came to, dazed and in great agony 
from broken bones, she saw her 
mother lying quite still on the 
highway and supposed her to be 
in a coma. Unable to move herself 
and with one arm broken, she 
reached with the other arm for 
the Psalm Book in her pocket and, 
in that supreme moment of utter 
human helplessness, read and 
found solace in its sublime 
prayers! When a _ passer-by 
stopped, anxious to help while 
waiting for the ambulance from 
the nearest town, she begged the 
Good Samaritan to continue the 
reading, and, her eyes growing 
dim, she listened until she re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness. Think 
of the deep hold which the Psalms 
must have had upon the soul of 
this remarkable girl! I am happy 
to say that she is now well on the 
way to recovery. 

Good-bye now! Shalom alek- 
hem! (That means: “Peace be to 
you.”’) 

Sara Benedicta O’Neill, 
Oblate of St. Benedict 


P.S. A woman always has a P.S. 
and mine is a suggestion to Ob- 
lates of St. Benedict that they use 
Father Frey’s MY DAILY PSALM 
BOOK as an Office book, while wait- 
ing for the appearance of the Day 
Hours (Benedictine) in English. 
The Psalms in it are arranged as 
in the Breviary, for days and 
hours. 














ONE FOR THE ROAD 


It didn’t take long . . . that crash in the night, 
but it sent Hugh down an endless road 


of loneliness and remorse 


HE POLISHED GLASS DOORS of 

the City Hospital swung open 
and Hugh Kelly stood blinking at 
the bright sunlight. He paused a 
minute before starting down the 
concrete steps. Three weeks had 
passed since he had been carried 
into the hospital from his smashed 
car. The last thing that he re- 
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membered from the crash was 
yanking his foot from the gas 
pedal and crushing down hard on 
the brake. He had been lucky; he 
was only shaken up. When he was 
stronger, the doctors came in to 
see him, and in as gentle a way 
possible they told him that his 
wife Betty died in the accident. 
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Betty was dead... it seemed like 
a terrible dream. Hugh started 
down the flight of steps realizing 
that his life was divided into a 
“before and an after’ with the 
night of the crash as a dividing 
line. 


The sharpness of his pain was 
eased by .the passing of weeks. 
Gradually he began to feel himself 
again. After all, there were hun- 
dreds of automobile accidents ev- 
ery week; it had not been entirely 
his fault. Yet there was one barb 
that he could not remove... he 
should never have tried to drive 
home after so many drinks. But 
he had done it before, and it had 
never bothered him. It would be 
hard without Betty, but he would 
just have to make the best of 
things. He could not change the 
past. The adjustment to his new 
way of life came slowly, but it 
came. He managed to keep busy 
at the office and that helped quite 
a bit. 


Hugh stayed alone at home most 
of the time. Only a few times had 
he even gone out, alone, to a mov- 
ie. When he was out in public he 
felt that people were staring at 
him and pointing him out. He 
knew that this wasn’t true; still 
he felt better just staying at 
home. As he crushed out his g¢ig- 
arette in the thick, bronze ash 
tray, he wondered if he woyld 
ever stop hearing the screaming 
tires as they clawed at the hard 





pavement. He rose from his leath- 
er chair. It wasn’t doing him any 
good sitting around the house. He 
knew that he had to get out of 
the house sometime. Just as he 
was running his thick fingers 
through his hair, as if to chase 
the clouds from his mind, the tele- 
phone jangled in the hall. It was 
Eddie Carroll. 


“Say, Hugh,” the friendly voice 
asked, “I know you feel pretty 
badly about everything that has 
happened—but you just can’t stay 
hidden away forever. We’re hav- 
ing a few of the crowd over at 
my place tonight; why not drop 
over, just for a little while. It’d 
do you a world of good. How 
about it?” 

This was the opening he had 
been waiting for; he would go 
over for just a short visit. It 
really would do him good. Even 
if he didn’t enjoy himself, he 
would have to make the break 
sometime and get out with people 
again. Betty would have wanted 
it that way. It would be good to 
see the gang again. 

“O.K., Eddie, just for a half an 
hour or so. Thanks.” He hung 
up and started to get dressed. Aft- 
er a skimpy supper, he dialed for 
a cab and was on his way. 

As the cab pulled up to the curb 
in front of the brightly lighted 
house on Elm Avenue, Eddie came 
out to meet him. “Good to see you, 
Hugh. Come on in.” His breath 
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came out in faint puffs; it was 
chilly even this early in the eve- 
ning, and with only his suit coat 
on, Eddie was starting to feel the 
cold. “Get inside before I freeze,” 
he roared as he yanked the porch 
door open. Inside, Hugh felt a lit- 
tle strange, but soon the strange- 
ness left him and he began to en- 
joy himself among his friends. 
Yes, it was good to be back with 
them. 


The evening wore on fast as he 
mingled with them. They still 
talked about the same trivial 
things... the office, the fashions 
...and no one even mentioned 
Betty to Hugh. They knew it was 
painful, so they tactfully steered 
clear of it. Hugh understood and 
appreciated their kindness. Over 
at the small bar, set up in one 
corner of the living room, Hugh 
ordered a bourbon and water. As 
he sat there turning the tall, cool 
glass around in his fingers, there 
was a loud shout and laugh over 
by the front door. He turned and 
saw the host pulling on the coat 
sleeve of Jim Bennett. Jim, who 
had already had quite a bit to 
drink, was trying to leave without 
having any more. He was quite a 
sight, with his top-coat half on, 
hat to one side, as he tried to get 
his wife out of the door before 
Eddie could get him another 
drink. Hugh smiled as he turned 
on the bar-stool and watched. Ed- 
die was yelling, “Come on, Jim, 
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just one more; be a sport, take 
ONE FOR THE ROAD.” As he pulled 
hard at Jim’s coat, his own sleeve 
caught a tray of drinks and sent 
them crashing to the hard, pol- 
ished floor with a splintering roar. 
The girl with Jim screamed ex- 
citedly as she was splashed with 
the drinks. They all started to 
laugh as Eddie fell to his knees to 
mop up the pieces of glass on the 
floor at the girl’s feet. Hugh froze 
at his place—cold sweat and a 
thousand terrible memories rush- 
ed to his head. He gripped the 
glass in his hand as tightly as one 
would grip the steering wheel of 
a car about to crash. Those were 
the last words he had heard before 
Betty was killed... “ONE FOR THE 
ROAD” ... Then that terrible, splin- 
tering killing crash as he stared 
into the blinding headlights of 
the truck, trying to get away from 
the heavy trailer...then Betty’s 
frantic scream...then quiet... 
her body twisted to the side of the 
crushed car and the vague, blurred 
voice of the other driver saying, 
“... too bad about the girl.” — He 
sat at the bar a long time, un- 
noticed by the rest of the crowd. 
Finally, he dimly noticed some of 
the guests were leaving, so he got 
up, found his coat and started out 
the door. Eddie, when he noticed 
Hugh was going, went over to the 
door to tell him goodnight. 


“Want a drink before you go,” 
he asked. Hugh shook his head. 





“No thanks, Eddie,” he mut- 
tered, “I can’t stand ’em like I 
used to... blame it on my heart, 
I guess... good night.” He start- 
ed out the door, down the walk, 
and into the dark street. Slowly 
he walked over the smooth cement 
sidewalk, feeling very much alone 





and empty. He felt sick as he 
thought of Betty ...of how much 
happiness they had known togeth- 
er...of how much they would 
have had in the years to come, if 
...if only he had not had that ac- 
cident ...if only he had passed 
up that “one for the road.” 


FAMILY PHOTO FEATURE 


This is Bobby Britton. We can't 
tell what he’s saying (or is he 
singing?), but, whatever it is, the 
camera caught him in a precious 
moment of childhood gaiety. 


Our request for family photos 
received a response that surpassed 
even our most sanguine hopes. We 
regret that we cannot use more of 
the pictures that were sent in. 
Many of them were not clear 
enough for magazine reproduc- 
tion; others were too obviously 
posed. If you have an unusually 
interesting family picture, let us 
have a look at it. Glossy prints 
are preferred. Pictures cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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sed HIS: THE MAN ON FIRE: St. Paul, the Apostle $2.50 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
If you want to know a “real man,” meet St. Paul, the 
Apostle. He was a man on fire with the love of Christ. 
This fire burned so brightly that he endured shipwreck, 
scourging, imprisonment, betrayal, and finally martyrdom 
to spread the kingdom of Christ. To this day, Paul stands 
out—the giant champion, Christ’s all time “all star.” 
THE PARISH PRIEST OF ARS: St. John Marie Vianney 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt $2.00 
The Cure of Ars was a priest who fought man and devil 
to bring the grace and peace of Christ to his people. The 
Church sees in him the model of all parish priests. His 

‘can't was a life of heroism, and, perhaps more than any other 

he modern saint, he has a message of heroism for the young 

the people of our time. 

hone HERS: DRUMS OF DESTINY: Venerable Katherine Tekakwitha 

by Harold William Sandberg $2.00 
This teen-age Indian girl, known as the Lily of the Mo- 
hawks, was the first American to be called Venerable by 
Holy Mother Church. She lived when America was young, 
when Indian war drums meant torture and sudden death. 
SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL 
by Sister M. Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F. $3.00 

we As a girl, Berta Hummel was often asked by playmates, 

sssed “Sketch me, Berta Hummel.” This cry followed her all 

. We through life. The exuberant vitality of her art has won 

ve of her many admirers. This book contains twenty full pages 

¢ im of Hummel art. 

clear m= First Communion Gift 

eas. LITTLE SISTER: Blessed Imelda $1.50 

mes by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 

regE Blessed Imelda is known as the patroness of First Com- 

a be municants. The story of Blessed Imelda is an ideal gift 

cir for a little boy or girl on the memorable day of their First 

r j Holy Communion. Fourteen full page illustrations. 
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BY STANLEY QUIN 


HEN I HEAR somebody shout- 
W ing about the evils of labor 
unions I always tell them about 
Old Mox. He’s been elected presi- 
dent of our plant’s local for five 
years straight, and has just de- 
clined to run a sixth time. 


“It’s been a tough five years,” 
says Mox, “and I need some rest.” 


The job has consumed most of 
his nights and part of his income. 
(The local allows its president $12 
a month for expenses but he 
spends more than that amount 
just using his car for union busi- 
ness.) Being president of a local 
is no glamorous job. Mox has al- 
ways come to the plant in the 
morning dressed in the same kind 
of blue or gray work clothes near- 
ly everybody wears—and gone to 
his bench and worked like any 
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LABOR 


other repairman until called away 
by a steward to help with a seri- 
ous grievance. Only an occasional 
expense-paid trip to some union 
convention has broken his serious, 
plodding routine. 

During his five years in office, 
the plant has had no strikes, and 
its wage rate has remained top 
for the industry. Mox really isn’t 
so old—about 50 maybe—but he’s 
old enough to remember the de- 
pression days of the early 30’s 
when the foreman was king, work 
was scarce, and piece rates were 
cut arbitrarily. If you were a 
friend of the foreman—and maybe 
helped paint his house on Satur- 
day—you got in enough work to 
almost support your family. If 
you weren’t his friend, well, you 
might as well not come to the gate 
most mornings, for it would just 
mean a walk back home. 

In the middle and late thirties 
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UNIONS 


point of view 


men like Mox in plants all over 
the nation were driven to action. 
They became convinced that the 
individual worker could never find 
justice while trying to deal alone 
with highly organized manage- 
ment. Union organization was the 
result. 

Workers soon found that collec- 
tive action gave them a new sta- 
tus. Managers were willing to lis- 
ten to their complaints and re- 
quests when presented by respon- 
sible leaders representing the 
whole work force. Doors closed 
to individual workers were opened 
to the representatives of groups 
of workers. A new recognition 
was given to the dignity of the 
working man—a dignity which 
had been firmly established when 
Adam was made caretaker of par- 
adise and enhanced when Christ 
became a carpenter—but which 
had been forgotten in the rush of 
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Workers have their faults like 
everybody else. So do their 
unions. But, if we want to be 
fair, we have to look at both 
sides of the picture. Being 
anti-union today is about as 
intelligent as being anti-family 
or anti-negro. 


industrialists to exploit men and 
materials for profit. 

This was a new found power 
for most factory workers. And it 
takes time to learn the proper use 
of power. Acts of selfishness and 
irresponsibility have continually 
popped up in the labor movement. 
But each year as organized work- 
ers gain more maturity these acts 
grow fewer. In the thirties a steel 
or auto strike meant violence and 
destruction on both sides. Such 
strikes in more recent years have 
been quite calm, peaceful affairs. 
The autocrat, bellowing John L. 
Lewis type once typified labor 
leaders. Today it is intelligent, 
reasonable men like Walter Reu- 
ther and James B. Carey who are 
beginning to set policy. And men 
like Old Mox, who can gain the 
confidence and good will of plant 
managers, are heading more and 
more local unions. Workers real- 
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ize—and hope the rest of the pub- 
lic will too some time—that where 
abuses exist it is the fault of in- 
dividual men and not of trade 
unionism itself. 


The union has meant a great 
change in the ordinary worker’s 
life. He labors with the assurance 
that he cannot be fired or demoted 
because of someone’s mere whim 
or fancy. When he feels he has a 
just complaint he knows he’ll get 
a hearing, and if his request is 
turned down he knows he’ll be giv- 
en reasons for the, refusal. The 
strength of his union gives him 
confidence and self-respect—he no 
longer can be bought and sold as 
a mere commodity. 


If he is on piece work he knows 
that his rate will not be cut unless 
the job is changed. He knows that 
if the rate is too tight for him to 
earn a decent living he can re- 
quest a restudy of the job and he 
knows his request won’t be pigeon 
holed. 

An incident that illustrates this 
point occurred recently in the 
plant where I work. One of the 
dirtiest and toughest jobs in the 
plant is brushing and wiping filler. 
It is done by women who come to 
work clean at 7 a.m. and go home 
covered with black, sticky, smelly 
filler at 4 p.m. Men refuse to do 
the work. For some time there 
have been complaints about the 
working conditions and relatively 
low piece rates for this job. Man- 
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agement has listened to these com- 
plaints, and attempted to make ad- 
justments, and finally is raising 
the rates and planning to move 
the work to a new room where 
with new equipment conditions 
can be greatly improved. Had 
these women not had the collective 
strength of their fellow workers 





behind them, their complaints 
would probably have been ignored. 
They would have had the choice 
of continuing indefinitely at a 
dirty, hard job at low rates, or of 
finding other jobs, which is not 
always so easy to do. 

Today a worker knows that as 
he gets older and better skilled 
he will acquire more rights to the 
better jobs in a plant, that as he 
gives more and more of his life 
to the company his chances of be- 
ing laid off become fewer and 
fewer. 

His union assures a worker of 
the chance to strive for a just 
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share in the fruits of his labors. 
He knows that he will not be re- 
duced to a subsistence level while 
his company’s stockholders build 
estates on Long Island—a situa- 
tion in which his grandfather and 
perhaps even his father found 
themselves. ‘Through their unions 
most workers have achieved or at 
least come close to the living wage, 
which the American bishops have 
pointed out is so important for a 
decent family life. (In our city 
today unorganized male office 
workers average around $58 a 
week, while most organized fac- 
tory men earn $80.) 


And what has the modern, en- 
lightened corporation executive 
found out about trade unions? He 
has found that he usually has a 
responsible, duly elected represen- 
tative of his employees with whom 
to deal on questions that arise, in- 
stead of a disorganized, disunited 
mass of individuals—that success- 
ful labor relations helps his pro- 
duction—that industry-wide bar- 
gaining insures his competitive 
position when he grants.a raise— 
that labor unions have raised the 
real incomes of tens of millions 
of families and so given corpora- 
tions vast new markets for their 
products. He has often found the 
worker-foreman relations in his 
shops greatly improved since stew- 
ards are able to settle many im- 
agined grievances and short cir- 
cuit many unreasonable requests 
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before they reach the foreman or 
superintendent. 

I am sure the general superin- 
tendent of our plant found in Old 
Mox a man who would fight hard 
for justice—but who was always 
willing to work for a reasonable 
solution to any problem. People 
like Old Mox have developed the 
trade union as a good, healthy 
Christian institution. 


Healthy as it is, unionism has 
always gotten a bad press, which 
is somewhat understandable since 
newspapers are owned and operat- 
ed by employers with the same 
views and interests as the men 
with whom labor must bargain. 
But the result is that a large part 
of the American public bears ill 
will towards unionism in general, 
and toward some union leaders in 
particular. This is very much a 
tragedy. Unions are deeply Ameri- 
can institutions, representing the 
combined efforts of over 15 mil- 
lion citizens. Their leaders are 
subject to the same temptations 
which abound everywhere in our 
materialist society. To be “anti- 
union” is about on a par with be- 
ing “anti-negro” or “anti-family.” 

Man was never created to live 
and act alone. By his very nature 
he is meant to depend on his fel- 
low man. For workers to act to- 
gether through trade unions is as 
natural as for men living in one 
locality to form a city government, 
or for employers to form the Na- 
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tional Association of Manufac- 
turers. Almost every group in so- 
ciety has its organization—doc- 
tors are banded in the American 
Medical Association, veterans in 
the American Legion, lawyers in 
the American Bar Association. 
Through a union the worker can 
develop new ideas which bring 
economic stability to workers and 
benefits to the whole nation. A 
current example of this is the es- 
calator clause in collective bar- 
gaining contracts which guaran- 
tees that workers’ purchasing 
power will not be destroyed by 


rising prices. A far greater ad- 
vance—now only in the discussion 
stage—is the guaranteed annual 
wage which will insure the worker 
a year round income. As Walter 
Reuther said in our city recently, 
“There’s something wrong with 
paying men by the hour when they 
must live by the year.” 

As a worker I can only thank 
God that He has given His crea- 
tures the wisdom and courage to 
form trade unions—institutions 
which have done so much toward 
restoring economic justice in our 
society. 





May 15th is the anniversary of two great Catholic docu- 
ments. Sixty years ago Pope Leo XiIll wrote his history- 
making statement on the ‘‘Condition of Labor,’ Rerum 
Novarum. Twenty years ago Pope Pius XI wrote the 


important sequel on ‘Reconstructing the Social Order,’ 


Quadragesimo Anno.” 


Both of these documents have been acclaimed by Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike as the outstanding social 
guideposts of our time. Anyone interested in obtaining 
copies of them may write to: 


Catholic Evidence Committee 


St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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66 ELL Sis I’LL be down in a 

minute,” Father Kelleher 
said. He closed his breviary and 
his eyes, standing silently in the 
middle of the small, severe room. 
His brown curly hair impudently 
mocked the seriousness of his face 
which looked as spiritual as his 
turned-up nose and freckles al- 
lowed. 

After a brief moment he ran 
down the stairs, his cassock val- 
iantly struggling to keep up with 
him, and greeted his sister with 
obvious affection. 

“How are Mom and Dad,” he 
asked. “Gee, honey, you look like 
something out of Vogue. Turn 
around and let me see that outfit.” 

“They are doing as well as can 
be expected under the circum- 
stances,” Patricia Kelleher said, 
spinning around obediently. Her 
natural coloring was intensified 
by the tangerine shade of her vel- 
vet greatcoat. She did indeed look 
like a fashion plate from the tips 
of her black patent leather pumps 


As a small boy Joey had lost 
a balloon once, and the same sinking 
feeling of helplessness was in him 
again as he heard his sister going away 


A Balloon and Thou 


By ALMA OBERST 


to the Persian lamb cloche that 
covered all but a few rebellious 
auburn curls. 

“I don’t blame the guy,” the 
priest said softly. “He probably 
doesn’t know what hit him.” 

Pat sat demurely, her eyes cast 
down, much like a small child 
waiting for a scolding. 

“But you, Pat,” he said. “You 
know better. You are still so 
young, and smart and, to put it 
mildly, good-looking. What, do you 
mean? You know you can’t marry 
a man who has a living wife. Do 
you think his money and social 
position will compensate for all 
you are giving up for him?” 

Pat’s mouth trembled slightly. 
“TI know how you feel and I knew 
what you would say, Joey,” she 
said, “but I couldn’t leave without 
telling you good-bye. This has all 
been rather sudden and bewilder- 
ing, but I’m going through with 
it.” Her back straightened defi- 
antly. “I know what I’m doing, 
Joey,” she said, “but he can give 
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me everything I want, and I want 
plenty.” 

She reminded Joey of a minia- 
ture Pat who climbed trees and 
walked the tallest fences. One ter- 
rible day she climbed the garage 
roof on a dare to prove she could 
fly. While all the neighborhood 
kids watched breathlessly she 
waved her arms so violently that 
she did fly, but it was down in- 
stead of up. Her broken leg soon 
healed and Pat was walking fences 
again, foolhardy as ever, while 
Joey watched with his heart in his 
mouth. 

The lovely creature that little 
Pat grew up to be was still ex- 
plaining. “We had everything we 
needed, Joey, everything that was 
important. But we rarely had any- 
thing we didn’t need and it’s go- 
ing to be fun to be... but it’s no 
use trying to explain to you. You 
won’t understand. I don’t myself 
exactly.” 

“Tomorrow is the day, isn’t it,” 
Joey asked. 

“Yes, I’m jumping quickly, be- 
fore I lose my nerve. We will be 
married on shipboard by the cap- 
tain. Mom and Dad wouldn’t have 
come anyway, of course. They’ve 
just about read me out of the fam- 
ily, so I won’t be back for awhile 
...Maybe never. Oh, Joey, I did 
so want you to marry me....” 

She bent forward, kissed him 
quickly and ran from the room, 
her high heels beating a quick 
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staccato along the walkway. With 
a roar of the motor, her car sped 
from sight. 

Father Kelleher stood watching 
for a long while. It was only yes- 
terday they were kids, he thought, 
or maybe the day before yester- 
day. They played marbles and 
hide-and-seek and circus in the 
back yard. Pat was a wonderful 
tight-rope walker with a clothes- 
pole suspended on two chairs and 
a tiny parasol. He was always the 
clown or something close to earth. 
The aerial acts in the circus ter- 
rified him. 


They went to a real circus once. 
It was a splendid circus with ti- 
gers and elephants and cotton 
candy and gas-filled balloons that 
tugged impatiently at your wrist. 
They were almost home, too tired 
to talk when his balloon slipped 
away and sprang up like a thing 
alive. It cleared the trees and the 
telephone wires and sailed up into 
the sky. They watched it for ever 
so long until it was a small speck 
in the vastness of the brilliant 
blue sky. It was lost, he kept cry- 
ing. It didn’t have any home, or 
anybody to look after it. His bal- 
loon was all by itself away up in 
the sky and he couldn’t reach up 
and get it any more. 


He had that same helpless, fu- 
tile feeling now, mixed up some- 
how with the staccato beat of 
patent leather heels on the walk- 
way. 
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Detail from ikon of Our Lady of Vladimir 


Our Lady in the East 


BY DONALD ATTWATER 


E ARE, all of us, at least dim- 

ly aware of the existence in 
eastern Europe and beyond, in- 
cluding North America, of mil- 
lions of Christians who, being nei- 
ther Catholic nor Protestant, be- 
long to various ancient churches 


which are separated from Chris- 
tian unity. Far and away the larg- 
est and most important of these 
groups is the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. 

What we often do not realize is 
that these Christians agree with 








Donald Attwater is a well known 
English lecturer, author, and con- 
tributor to various religious peri- 
odicals. His many years of travel 
and his study of the East have pre- 
pared him to write accurately and 
sympathetically about the customs 
of our eastern brethren. 





Catholic teaching in far more re- 
spects than they disagree, and 
that Eucharist. and other sacra- 
ments, in their own proper forms, 
are as real as ours. Among the 
numerous matters of agreement 
is the yenéfation they give to the 
saints, and especially to our’ Bless- 
ed Lady. 

It therefore strikes us as strange 
that they, with one exception, do 
not use the Hail Mary in either 
public or private prayer. The nota- 
ble exception is the Abyssinians, 
who, at their Mass, sing it be- 
tween priest and people, thus: 


Priest: Hail Mary, full of grace, 

People: The Lord is with thee. 

Priest: Blessed art thou amongst 
women, 

People: And blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb. 

Priest: Pray and intercede with 
thy beloved Son, 

People: That He will forgive us 
our sins. 

There is, however, a minority 
of these Eastern Christians who 
have returned to Catholic unity 
(and many of these also are to be 
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found in the United States), and | 


to them, of course, the Hail Mary 
is familiar and loved—but not 
quite as we know it in the West. 
For many centuries the Hail Mary 
had no fixed form anywhere: 
sometimes it ended at “fruit of 
thy womb” (as it still does in the 
Little Office of our Lady as said 
by Dominican tertiaries), or had 
various endings after that. This 
is still so among the Eastern 
Catholics. Their commonest form 
runs: 

Hail, Mother of God and Virgin 
Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee. Blessed art thou a- 
mongst women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, for thou hast 
borne Christ, the saviour and de- 
liverer of our souls. 


And some of them, when they say 
the rosary give the Hail Mary a 
different ending in each decade, to 
fit the mystery being meditated 
on. For example, “Hail... Jesus, 
who suffered for us upon the 
cross. Amen.” And that seems to 
me a very good custom. 


The non-Catholic orientals, not 
having the Hail Mary, naturally 
do not have the rosary either. 
Their favorite service or “devo- 
tion” in honor of our Lady is the 
Akathistos Hymn, which means 
the “Standing Hymn.” (In the 
East the people keep the old prac- 
tice of standing throughout al- 
most all public and even private 
services of worship.) This is not 
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really a hymn at all, but a kind of 
litany interspersed with chants, in 
which our Lady is addressed in 
most striking and beautiful terms, 
reminding us perhaps a little of 
our Litany of Loretto. Here are 
a few lines from the Akathistos; 
there are twelve sections on the 
pattern of this one, which is the 
seventh. 


You [Christ] were brought as a 
babe to Simeon when he was a- 
bout to leave this deceiving world, 
and he knew you as Infinite God, 
so that, wondering at your un- 
speakable wisdom, he cried out, 
Alleluia! 
Thus the Creator, when he re- 
vealed himself to us his creatures, 
showed himself the new Creature; 
and his birth left virgin that un- 
planted womb so that we, knowing 
the marvel, might hymn her and 
cry out: 
Hail! unfading flower. 
Hail! crown of purity. 
Hail! token of resurrection. 
Hail! mirror of angelic life. 
Hail! tree of glorious fruit for 
our food. 

In the East, Mary is commonly 
referred to as “The Mother of 
God” (in Greek, Theotékos) or as 
“The All-Holy” (Panagia). This 
last word, panagia, is also the 
name given to the medallion of 
our Lady which an Eastern bishop 
wears round his neck together 
with (sometimes instead of) his 
pectoral cross. 
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ergs CHURCHES are not fur- 
nished with statues, but with 
an abundance of pictures of vari- 
ous kinds, especially those called 
eikons (i.e., images) which are of- 
ten partly covered with plates of 
precious metal. The celebrated 
picture at the Polish shrine of Our 
Lady of Czestochowa is an eikon, 
and it is venerated by Orthodox as 
well as by Catholics. The picture 
called Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
is an eikon too, but many repro- 
ductions of this picture bear little 
resemblance to the original. Two 
famous Russian eikons were Our 
Lady of Kazan and Our Lady of 
Vladimir. I do not know if they 
survived the destruction of sacred 
pictures that went on in Russia 
in the earlier days of the bolshe- 
vik regime. 


These pictures play a notable 
part in the religious life of the 
East; the first thing a person 
generally does on entering a 
church is to bow low before, and 
kiss the images of our Lord, His 
Mother and the saint of the day. 
In every devout home there is an 
eikon corner, with a light burning 
before the pictures. In most East- 
ern churches, whether Catholic or 
not, the sanctuary is separated 
from the nave by a screen covered 
with eikons, our Lord and our 
Lady being on either side of the 
central door. At a certain point 
in the Mass the celebrant comes 
out and kisses these two images, 
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first our Lord on the south side 
and then His Mother on the north 
side. It is very rare in Eastern 
pictures for our Lady to be repre- 
sented without the Divine Child 
in her arms. 


Her chief feasts in the East 
are the same as in the West. Like 
ourselves, they also have special 
lesser feasts; for example: the 
feasts of our Lady of Seed-time 
and our Lady of the Sprouting 
Corn. 


Since the Church’s definition of 
the dogma of our Lady’s bodily 
assumption into heaven, which we 
unhappily know is rejected by 
Protestants, it is interesting to 
see what the non-Catholic oriental 
Christians think about it. Actual- 
ly the doctrine first began to be- 
come clear in the East, and it de- 
veloped and spread equally in the 
Eastern and Western parts of the 
Church. For them as for us Au- 
gust 15 is one of the greatest of 
our Lady’s feasts, “St. Mary’s 
day” par excellence: “The Glori- 
ous Taking-up of our Illustrious 
Queen the Ever-Maiden Mary, 
Mother of God,” as one calendar 
calls it. 


This can be illustrated by a few 
of the hymns and passages recited 
and sung by the Orthodox at Mass 
and Office on the feast of the As- 
sumption. These hymns are not 
simply interesting: they are beau- 
tiful and prayerful. And they are 
sung not only by the separated 


Orthodox but by Catholic orientals 
as well, for example, in the United 
States by our Ukrainian and Syri- 
an-Melkite brethren. 

The following is from Evensong 
or Vespers. The reference to Geth- 
semane is because of the tradition 
at Jerusalem that our Lady’s body 
before her assumption was laid 
to rest by the Apostles near the 
garden of Gethsemane at the foot 
of the Mount of Olives. The place 
is still shown, covered by an an- 
cient church. 


O wonder and marvel! _The 
Source of Life has been laid in 
the grave, and that grave has be- 
come a ladder reaching to Heaven. 
Rejoice, Gethsemane, sacred tomb 
of God’s Mother! And let us be- 
lievers cry out to her with Gabriel 
the archangel and say, “Hail, full 
of grace! The Lord is with thee, 
and he gives great mercy to the 
world through thee.” 


The epistle at Mass is St. Paul’s 
wonderful words about the God- 
man in his letter to the Christians 
at Philippi (chapter ii, verses 5- 
11). Before it this verse is sung: 
Of a truth, neither grave nor 
death could hold the Mother of 
God, who ever intercedes for us 
and is ever heard. She was the 
Mother of Life, and he who dwelt 
in the Virgin’s womb has trans- 
lated her to life. 

The gospel concerns “the one 
thing necessary” and the fact that 
“Mary hath chosen the better 
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part” (Luke, chapter x). 
wards is sung: 


After- 


All generations bless thee, O 
Mother of God. In thee, a stain- 
less virgin, the ways of nature 
came to naught: thy maidenhood 
remained in childbearing, and now 
death is made one with life.... 
The company of the Apostles laid 
thy God-bearing body in the tomb, 
looking upon it with reverence and 
singing sweetly, “O Mother of 
God, thou goest to the heavenly 
mansions of thy Son, and thou 
wilt be the help of us, thine in- 
heritance for ever.” 


In Slavonic churches flowers are 
blessed and distributed after Mass 
perhaps in memory of the story 
that after Mary’s assumption 
flowers were found growing in the 
place where her body had lain. 

Perhaps these few notes on 
some external aspects of Eastern 
devotion to the Mother of God 
will help to impress on us that that 
devotion is sincere and deep and 
full of meaning. And in no coun- 
try is that more so than in Russia, 
where since 1917 Christianity has 


been undergoing so bitter a per- 
secution: that attack has not by 
any means always been open and 
violent, but it is none the less real. 
As we know, Pope Pius XI direct- 
ed that the English prayers after 
low Mass should be offered for the 
people of Russia, of whom practi- 
cally all the Christians are outside 
Catholic unity. If we wish to add 
some private prayer of our own, 
may I suggest the following, 
which is taken from the Byzan- 
tine Mass and is sung by millions 
of Eastern Catholics and many 
more non-Catholics, in Russia, 
Greece, Rumania, Serbia, Bulga- 
ria, Syria and elsewhere, every 
Sunday. 

Only-begotten Son and Word of 
God, who being immortal was yet 
pleased for our salvation to take 
flesh of the holy Mother of God 
and ever-maiden Mary; who while 
remaining unchanged yet became 
man and was crucified, by death 
casting out death; who being one 
of the Holy Trinity art glorified 
with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit: do thou, O Christ our God, 
save us. 


| think we've got the word Catholic in the wrong place. 
We talk about Irish Catholics, German Catholics, Polish 
Catholics, and American Catholics. What we should 
say is: Catholic Irish, Catholic Germans, Catholic Poles, 


and Catholic Americans. 


No matter what our nation- 


ality is we are all members of the family of God, the 


Mystical Body of Christ. 


Rev. Alcuin Heibel, O.5S.B. 
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EDUCATION 


Willis D. Nutting teaches History 
at Notre Dame. The ideas in this 
article are the fruit of his own 
efforts to provide a full Christian 
life for his own family. 


QO: JOB AS PARENTS is to pre- 
pare our young people to face 
confidently whatever kind of life 
the future will present them with. 
Fortunately we have for this prep- 
aration the best school in the 
world, if we will only use it—the 
school of family living. We must 
revive and make use of the family 
as an educational institution. It 
is the only school where we can 
be sure our children will get the 
basic principles of Christian liv- 
ing which they will need so much 
in the uncertain future. 

Our family school wiil not train 
our children for a particular occu- 
pation. We do not. have facilities 
for that, anyway. Rather, our 
family school will try to give our 
children the knowledge of funda- 
mental realities: man, God, the 
created world, and society; and 
it will try to give them certain 
attitudes and abilities which will 
help them to meet. whatever may 
happen. 

First, there is the attitude of 
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BY WILLIS D. NUTTING 


FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


responsibility; the willingness to 
“pull your own weight,” to assume 
obligations to make sacrifices now 
for a good in the future. When a 
smooth-running civilization holds 
people up it is possible to slide 
through life in a completely ir- 
responsible manner. That is what 
far too many people are doing 
now, living from pay-day to pay- 
day with the assurance that the 
money they get on Saturday will 
solve their problems for the com- 
ing week; and to heck with the 
future! The government will take 
care of everything. Civilization 
usually teaches people this and 
thereby digs its own grave, for by 
its very success it raises up the 
kind of people who lack all sense 
of obligation to support that civil- 
ization or themselves. 

No society can last if its people 
do not see the need of making 
sacrifices to keep it going; and 
people do not see this need unless 
they have been brought up to do 
their share of the work in the 
little society of their family. If 
they have not learned responsibil- 
ity in the family they probably 
will not learn it anywhere. They 
become delinquent; our country 
is full of such delinquents. For in 


this class we must include not only 
the teen-agers who steal cars for 
the thrill of joy-riding, but also 
their parents who use up their 
pay checks for a thrill at the night 
club. We must include the couples 
who won’t have children because 
they don’t want to be tied down, 
and the people who accept unem- 
ployment relief instead of looking 
for a job. These are all just as 
delinquent—and just as juvenile, 
too—as are the teen-agers. In un- 
troubled times a person can go 
through life with this irresponsi- 
ble attitude and stand a chance 
of never being called to account 
for it. But in the time ahead, that 
is not going to be true; and the 
worst possible thing we could do 
for our children is to let them face 
these times without being pre- 
pared to bear the burden of look- 
ing out for themselves and their 
own dependents. They are not go- 
ing to be prepared for this at 
school. The tendency of the school 
is all the other way. It hands cut 


more and more things free. The: 


family school will have to do the 
right job. 

How are we going to operate 
the family school in this matter? 
We can begin by teaching the chil- 
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dren very early to do regular work 
which has a bearing on the family 
welfare, a bearing that they can 
understand. We must teach them 
to do it and keep them at it (nev- 
er, of course, demanding what is 
beyond their powers) even though 
we ourselves could do the work 
much better and more quickly. 
And we must put up with some 
damage done. For if the boy of 
six isn’t allowed to use tools for 
fear he will spoil them, the same 
boy at sixteen will not know how 
to use them and will not want to. 


This business of having work 
for the children to do is not sim- 
ply a scheme for taking a burden 
off the parents. It is a definite 
scheme for educating the children 
in a most important matter and 
must be treated as such. The par- 
ents must take thought for it and 
plan it. For the first few years it 
will even be an added burden to 
them. The father, for instance, 
must make every effort that his 
son should see the joy in work 
even if this involves giving up to 
the boy some of the creative un- 
dertakings and taking on more of 
the unpleasant work himself. And 
a parent must always be willing 
to give over a responsibility when- 
ever the child is eager and ready 
to take it on, for the child’s ac- 
ceptance of responsibility is what 
we are aiming at all along. 


We must use a certain loving 
hardness with the children, so that 
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they will be better able to deal 
with the unloving hardness that 
they will meet later on. We gasp 
as the idea of a boy of twelve be- 
ing compelled to shift for himself, 
but boys and girls much younger 
than twelve had to do just that in 
Europe, and if the need for doing 
it comes to America, these chil- 
dren will bless us for having pre- 
pared them for it. 


One of the essential elements 
in an attitude of responsibility is 
a proper scale of values—a right 
estimate of what is good and what 
is bad, what is valuable and what 
is worthless, what is sensible and 
what foolish, what. is fun and 
what is not. This is not an easy 
thing to impart to a child. Here 
example speaks louder than teach- 
ing. 

Our values have been absorbed 
from a civilization that gets its 
ideas from the business world by 
way of the advertisements. From 
them we would conclude that mon- 
ey, leisure, comfort, power over 
others, a college education, etc., 
are the better things of life. They 
tell us that these are the things 
that make people happy and that 
without them people are misera- 
ble; and that therefore these are 
the things to be striven for. We 
have been brought up to believe 
that a high standard of living is 
very important. 

But in the age that is coming 
this whole scheme of values may 
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be the greatest handicap a person 
could have, for it only begins to 
make sense in a very orderly and 
prosperous civilization which is 
threatened by no enemies. The 
worst thing we could do for our 
children, in preparing them for 
what is to come, would be to give 
them this high-standard-of-living 
yardstick to meausre their lives 
by. At any time, but especially in 
a world that is insecure, friend- 
ship is more valuable than money ; 
a numerous and loyal family is 
better than insurance. The ability 
to make something can earn you a 
living, but salesmanship won’t get 
you anywhere at all. All these 
gadgets—tiled bathrooms, televi- 
sion sets, and the rest—which, we 
think, contribute to “gracious liv- 
ing,” may disappear. Leisure may 
be unattainable, and we may have 
to make our own entertainment. 
In such a world the ideals of the 
advertisers simply lack all reality. 
And a world something like that 
seems to be what is in store for us. 


But people can be happy in this 
new kind of world if their ideals 
are right. Therefore let us equip 
our children with right ideals! Let 
us teach them a strong sense of 
family and community co-opera- 
tion by actually working, parents 
and children together, to accom- 
plish important objectives by such 
co-operation. In an insecure world 
the people who know each other 
give each other the only social 
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security anyone gets. They sup- 
port each other in difficulty and 
they are a source of real happi- 
ness to each other. There can be 
no better insurance for our chil- 
dren’s future than the habit, in- 
stilled in them now, of solving 
problems by consulting and acting 
with other members of their fam- 
ily and neighborhood. This habit, 
or rather this skill, will be of more 
value to them than skill in making 
money for, in a topsy-turvy world, 
money and its value have a way of 
becoming topsy-turvy too; but the 
bond of mutual help between com- 
panions remains strong. 


A person’s idea of fun is one 
thing that helps determine wheth- 
er he will be happy or not in any 
given situation. People have been 
educated for some time to have 
ideas concerning fun, ideas which, 
on the contrary, are sure even- 
tually to spell unhappiness for 
them, particularly if our prosper- 
ous and secure way of living 
should come to an end. 


There are two kinds of fun that 
we recognize—passive watching, 
and organized playing. It is fun 
to watch a ball game or to listen 
to the radio, to watch a movie or 
a television screen. These things 
are enjoyable, but also expensive, 
and are likely to fall away in the 
harsher time that may come. And 
it is fun to play in a ball game. 
This is certainly not harmful in 
itself, but the physical training 
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program of our schools has taught 
us so thoroughly to love games 
that we have come to think that 
the only kind of physical exertion 
that is fun is playing games. 
Sports are fun, we think; physi- 
cal work is not. But this is a dis- 
astrous ideal, and will be shown 
to be such in the world that is 
coming, where more and harder 
work and less leisure may be the 
lot of man. 


What the young person must be 
taught—and he will not be taught 
it in school—is that work, hard, 
sweaty physical work, can be fun; 
and more fun than any game. It 
is more fun, for instance, to toil 
at building a house than it is to 
toil at getting a ball across a goal 
line. It is more fun because it is 
more rational. It accomplishes 
something of real value. There is 
nothing easier than teaching chil- 
dren the joy of constructive work. 
You simply do such work yourself 
and have them begin to help you 
as soon as they can toddle. Of 
course you have to think it fun 
yourself, and if you don’t, you are 
simply a slave to your own mis- 
education. The person who can 
find joy in positive accomplish- 
ment instead of in someone else’s 
paid efforts to entertain him can 
be happy in almost any world. It 
is surely a crime for us parents to 
allow our offspring to grow up 
without knowing this kind of hap- 
piness. 
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ESIDES A SENSE of responsibili- 

ty with its accompanying scale 
of values, another most important 
quality that a person needs in an 
uncertain world is what we “may 
call interior resource, that is, a 
freedom from dependence on ex- 
ternal props for his courage, his 
confidence, his consolation, and his 
inspiration. In a secure world, the 
things of that world surround a 
person, supporting him from ev- 
ery side, so that he has no occa- 
sion to call on his own strength, 
and often does not even feel the 
need of relying on divine help. But 
when the worldly security evapo- 
rates, the weakness of human 
character stands revealed; and 
the need of interior strength be- 
comes evident. Therefore every- 
thing we can do to help our chil- 
dren develop an ability to stand 
without external support will be 
of use to them in whatever future 
faces us. 


How are we to develop such 
ability? It is one of the hardest 
jobs in the world, for one must go 
against the current of the present 
age. We have to start early in em- 
phasizing the value of what St. 
Ignatius calls “acting against.” 
We can give our special approval 
to examples of courageous con- 
quering of obstacles. “Big boys 
do hard things,” can be our com- 
ment when the little fellows 
shrink from difficulties. And when 
these little fellows get older, we 
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can encourage them and accom- 
pany them in projects such as 
camping, an excursion into a 
world of self-reliance. We can try 
to impart to them the joy that 
comes from overcoming a desire 
for things and from finding ways 
to do without things. And our 
whole teaching must be a course 
in sales resistance, in which we 
reveal an attitude of healthy skep- 
ticism toward commercial adver- 
tising and all its balleyhoo of ar- 
tificial pleasures. 


The doing without things is of 
course only the negative side of 
interior resource. We don’t sim- 
ply take our attachment away 
from external things; we fix it 
on other things. There are things 
of the mind. The joy of knowing 
is far greater than the joy of pos- 
sessing things. This joy does not 
come only from an expensive edu- 
cation. An inquiring mind, a few 
good books, a few good friends 
are what is necessary. Once the 
mind has become activated, it can 
keep on functioning with very lit- 
tle external help. A person with 
an active mind has a source of 
strength within himself that can’t 
be taken away from him. It lasts 
no matter what happens to socie- 
ty, and a man with this kind of 
mind can be a great strength to 
others when the world is falling 
apart. If we can aid our children 
in developing such minds we will 
not only be helping them; we will 
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be helping everyone. But again 
the question comes up: how shall 
we do it? We can’t simply manu- 
facture a good mind and hand it 
to the child. What we can do is 
to bring him up to use the mind 
he has. We can talk of serious 
subjects at home and encourage 
the children to begin early to take 
part in the conversation. We can 
let them sit in on serious conver- 
sation with the grown-ups that 
come to see us. We can encourage 
good reading and not comic books. 
But here again we must practice 
what we teach. It will do no good 
to try to get the children to ma- 
ture their minds if we are content 
to allow our own minds to remair 
infantile. If our conversation is 
limited to the chit-chat of the 
neighborhood or the World Series, 
or the difficulty of doing without 
a new car, we can’t expect the 
young ones to fix their minds on 
anything higher. 


In the matter of interior re- 
source, however, the things of the 
mind are not of the highest order. 
Above them are the things of the 
spirit. The kind of strong charac- 
ter that we want to build in our 
children is not that pagan charac- 
ter which rejoices in its own 
strength, but the character whose 
strength is made stronger through 
God’s grace, and which recognizes 
every moment that the strength 
that it possesses comes from God, 
and that therefore this strength 
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must be directed according to 
God’s will, for the benefit of all 
men. This means that religious 
education will be the most impor- 
tant element in our family school 
for preparing our children for the 
future. We must bring ourselves 
and our children to realize the 
place of God in the whole scheme 
of things. If we are aware of the 
Supreme role of God in our lives, 
we know where our strength 
comes from; we recognize with 
complete confidence that the world 
is part of God’s plan; we are cer- 
tain that the future, however dis- 
turbing it may appear to us, is in 
His hands and that He will guide 
His faithful ones through it. 


This realization of God’s omnip- 
otent greatness and goodness is 
the primary necessity of any hu- 
man mind that wants to be realis- 
tic. It is the most important thing 
to be grasped. To impart it is the 
first duty of education. And it is 
the family school that can do it. 
This does not come, however, so 
much by specific teaching as by 
the general attitude and spirit of 
the family. 


Father Leo R. Ward of Notre 
Dame once wrote a book called 
God in an Irish Kitchen. In it 
there is a statement which has re- 
mained in my memory and which 
illustrates what I mean by this 
attitude. Father Ward said: “God 
is great in Ireland.” And “God is 
great in our family” is the funda- 
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mental truth that should be illus- 
trated by everything we do or re- 
fuse to do, the truth that should 
be evident in every choice we 
make. By our every action our 
children should see that we believe 
that God is great. That must be 
the assumption that underlies the 
whole life and activity of the fam- 
ily. The prayers we say must not 
be merely of the “gimme” order, 
the prayers said only when we 
want something very much. Our 
prayers should be the constant and 
regular expression of our realiza- 
tion of God’s greatness and should 
be expressed in language which 
actually expresses this greatness 
in as many ways as language can. 
As our children grow, our prayers 
with them and for them should 
become more mature, too, so that 
our family prayers overflow with 
an ever richer realization of what 
God is. 


To repeat: the job of preparing 
our children for the uncertain fu- 
ture that awaits them is ours. We 
cannot put the main burden of 
this responsibility on the school or 
our pastor. And since the welfare 
of our children is the most impor- 
tant obligation that we have, the 
job of preparing them to live and 
to live right is our first duty. It 
takes much thought, much plan- 
ning, and much time. But it gives 
us a great deal of joy and the sat- 
isfaction that we are fulfilling our 
vocation. 
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Somehow in the past few years 
this woman had become a stranger to Nancy. 
She never would have known her again, 


if it hadn’t been for... 


Matters Nish? 


ANCY FLIPPED THE PAGES of 

her calendar. “I’m afraid I 
can’t make it, Diane,” she said 
regretfully, “Monday is sub-deb; 
Tuesday, Glee Club; Wednesday, 
Chilli Supper; Thursday, choir 
practice; Friday, date with Ted; 
Saturday, school dance—sorry. 
Maybe next time... .” 

Listening to her seventeen year 
old’s conversation, Mary McElroy 
gave a deep sigh. 

“What did you say, Mom?” 
Nancy asked, turning from the 
phone. 

“Nothing,” Mom replied, “I was 
just wondering which was my 
night. Anyhow you look so tired, 
Nancy—you aren’t getting enough 
rest.” 

“How can I sleep when there’s 
fun to be had—but really, Mom, 
you don’t mean you’d actually like 
to spend an evening with me?” 


By Helen E. Hemberger 


Nancy asked, hugging Mom to get 
her mind off the “rest” subject. 

“What I’d really like is a night 
each week—it gets mighty lonely 
around here with Dad bowling 
every Thursday.” 


“But, Mom, what ever would we 
do? I don’t see how I could man- 
age every week—there’s so much 
to do....” Nancy saw the hurt 
look in Mom’s eyes. Mom hardly 
ever asked a favor—how could she 
refuse? “Well, let’s give it a try 
next week and see how it works,” 
Nancy agreed. 

So that was the beginning of 
“Mother’s Night.” Come rain or 
shine, Dad kissed them good-bye 
every Thursday night and went 
his bowling way. 


“The first night is yours, Mom. 


It was your idea,” Nancy declared. 
At first the thought of it sort of 
bored her; but as the night drew 
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near she found herself looking 
forward to it, wondering if it 
might not be fun after all. At 
least she was sure Mom would 
enjoy it. 

It was almost six before Nancy 
arrived home after play practice. 
She could hear Mom in the kitch- 
en, humming to herself. “Hi, any- 
body home?” she called. 

Mom bustled in, eyes lighted 
up like twin candles. “Run up- 
stairs, now—take a warm shower, 
put on your wooliest nightie and 
hop into bed. Call me when you’re 
ready—and no questions asked,” 
she called, darting for the kitchen 
from which some heavenly smells 
were escaping. 

“T’ll be ready in jig time,” Nan- 
cy giggled, taking the steps two 
at a time. Almost before her call 
of “Ready,” could reach the kitch- 
en, Nancy could hear Mom coming 
slowly up the stairs. She pushed 
open the door, came in carrying 
their biggest company tray, nap- 
kin-covered and set it on the bed- 
side table. While she was fussing 
around the room Nancy couldn’t 
help noticing Mom’s faded house- 
coat—starched and clean but al- 
most threadbare. “‘She could have 
had a niceone for what she spent 
for mine on my birthday,” Nancy 
thought, rubbing her fingers over 
the warm softness of her pretty 
plaid robe. 

“Quick, Mom, uncover that tray 
—I’m simply starving....” Mom 
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lifted the napkin. Under it were 
all Nancy’s favorites: breaded 
tenderloin with french fries, tiny 
hot rolls, special cucumber pickles 
and a steaming apple dumpling. 
“Mom, you darling!” Nancy al- 
most upset the tray reaching over 
to hug her. Mom’s flushed face 
was beaming happily. 


While they ate they talked about 
everything that had happened 
that day. “Why, I didn’t dream 
so many exciting things went on 
right in our very neighborhood,” 
Nancy exclaimed. She _ hadn’t 
dreamed that Mom would be so 
interested in every silly little 
thing that happened to her either. 
“Why don’t we do this more of- 
ten?” Nancy hummed the words 
of the old song as Mom began to 
stack the dishes when they had 
finished. 


“Now get to work on that Eng- 
lish paper while I do up the dish- 
es,” Mom ordered. “Whistle when 
you’re finished.” 


Half hour later Nancy hunted 
up her old girl scout whistle and 
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=e a blast that could have been 
heard at the corner. 

“Coming,” Mom called. Nancy 
could hear her rummaging around 
in her bedroom. When she came in 
she was carrying an old-fashioned, 
quilted satin box. 

“What’s in it? Gimme, Gimme,” 
Nancy begged, reaching for it. 

“Nosey,” Mom scolded. “You 
can’t see it yet.” She reached for 
the hair brush. Nancy made a 
dive for the hall. 

“No you don’t, Mom,” she 
teased. “Put that down—I’m too 
big to spank.” 

“Come back here, silly. I was 
just going to brush your. hair; 
but maybe that wouldn’t be a bad 
idea—I wouldn’t be surprised if 
that’s just what you need. It’s 
been a long time,’”’ Mom chuckled. 
She began brushing Nancy’s hair. 
While she brushed she talked 
about when Nancy was little— 
what a cute little kid she had 
been; what a mischief-maker, too. 

“Gosh, it feels nice to have you 
brush my hair again, Mom. I 
love to hear you talk. Tell me some 
more, won’t you?” 

“T’m going to shampoo you, now 
—more later,“ Mom _ promised, 
taking a bottle of new shampoo 
that Nancy had mentioned she’d 
like to try from her pocket. 

“Oh, goody! Will you put it up 
too, Mom?” 

“If I can do it to suit you.” 

When she had Nancy ready for 
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the pin curls, she handed her the 
satin box. “They’re my first love 
letters,” she said. “Read them. We 
thought we were quite serious.” 

Nancy began reading. She and 
Mom laughed till they cried and 
their stomachs hurt. 

“Aren’t they the funniest things 
you ever heard?” Mom gasped. 

“T didn’t know you were such a 
heartbreaker,” Nancy giggled. 

“How about a coke, you two?” 
Dad called from downstairs. They 
hadn’t even heard him come in. 

“Bring it up,” they both called. 

Dad came grumbling up the 
stairs, glasses and bottles clink- 
ing. “Such carrying on,” he re- 
marked, “I never heard.” 

“What was your score?” Nancy 
inquired and Dad was off. 

“Good heavens, it’s after elev- 
en,” Mom finally interrupted, “and 
I’m the one who was going to get 
you to bed early, Nancy. Scram, 
Dad.” 

When he had gone, Mom said, 


“T’ll tuck you in, now. She 
straightened the pillows—then 
hesitated... “Nance, do you re- 


member...when you were little 
... how we used to say prayers 
together ?” 

“Sure thing, Mom.” 

“Do you suppose we could—just 
once more... ?” 

“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
Nancy began. When they had fin- 
ished, Nancy reached up, put her 
arms about her mother’s neck and 
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said, “They’re sweet, Mom—just 
like the rest of “your night” was.” 

Mom kissed her and said, “Good 
night, little girl, sweet dreams— 
and may all your dreams come 
true.” 

* * * * 

Next Thursday was Nancy’s 
night. Mom was waiting at the 
front door. “I know I’m late,” 
Mancy said, “but there’s a good 
reason—it’s in the box under my 
arm.” 

“What is it?” Mom asked. 

“Nosey,” Nancy replied; 
open it—it’s for you.” 

With shaking fingers Mom fum- 
bled with the string, finally giving 
up and breaking it. She lifted the 
lid. There was a lovely, soft, blue 
robe. 

“It’s just the color of your 
eyes,” Nancy said. 

“But Nancy, you shouldn’t have 
—did you spend your birthday 
money on me?” 

“And what if I did,” Nancy 
asked. “I couldn’t have a nicer 
birthday present than seeing you 
so pleased, Mom. 


“but 
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“Oh, it’s beautiful, just beauti- 
ful,” Mom whispered, holding it 
up to admire it. 

“Now run, put it on and take 
a look at yourself in the mirror 
while I rustle some chow,” Nancy 
commanded. “It won’t be fancy 
grub tonight,” she warned, “be- 
cause we’ve got things to do.” 


“Mom’s eyes were sparkling as 
they sat down to bacon-tomato 
sandwiches, canned beans, cookies 
and tea at the kitchen table. 


“Everything tastes so good,” 
she said, “when you don’t have to 
get it yourself.” 


When their supper was finished, 
Nancy got out the two dollar mud 
pack she had been saving for a 
special occasion, all her jars and 
bottles, and inquired, “Ready for 
the torture?” 


“Dead game,” Mom answered, 
with some misgiving. 


Nancy set to work. Such a fa- 
cial Mom had never had; but she 
loved every bit of it. As Nancy 
patted and rubbed, she couldn’t 
help seeing all the tiny wrinkles 
around Mom’s eyes and throat. 
“Why, my Mom’s getting old!” 
she thought. “Her hair is nearly 
all gray—I hadn’t even noticed 
before.” But she didn’t seem old 
that night, laughing and joking 
like a sixteen year old. Nancy 
gave her a manicure, too. At first, 
she refused. “Why waste time on 
these rough old red hands of 
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mine?” she asked; but Nancy had 
her way. 


While Nancy worked they talked 
of many things about which they 
had disagreed. They even ironed 
out the fuss they had about Nan- 
cy’s going too steady with Ted. 
Mom told her how she had made 
the same mistake when she was 
young. “And when I broke up 
with him I was left “sitting” for 
almost a year because I had given 
up all my other dates for one boy,” 
she confessed. Remember the let- 
ters you read last week—they 
were from him. See how silly it 
all seems, now.” Mom didn’t scold 
or preach; but Nancy had to agree 
that her arguments made pretty 
good sense. 


“Tl not let it happen to me, 
Mom,” she promised. 


They talked of other things, too: 
and friends. Nancy found that 
Mom had lots of good ideas and 
she was able to change Mom’s 


mind about quite a few things, 
too. 

Almost before they knew it an- 
other Thursday was gone and 
when Mom said, “Nancy, it’s been 
one of the sweetest evenings I’ve 
ever known,” it was all Nancy 
could do to hold back the tears, 
for she knew that Mom meant it— 
every word. 

So that was how their Thursday 
evenings went—every one just a 
bit different, if possible a bit nic- 
er, than the one before. Mom and 
Nancy didn’t do anything very 
special—maybe only a movie to- 
gether, a new book or favorite 
poems to read, an album of rec- 
ords to listen to. Occasionally 
they went for a ride in the sun- 
set; or a walk through the leaves 
in the starlight. Sometimes they 
talked; again, they were silent— 
but always it was good, for they 
were making memories to cherish 
in all the days to come—on “‘Moth- 
er’s Night.” 


It must have been rough riding 


In Wood Lake, Neb., four-year-old Garlin 
Young, playing with a construction set, 
slipped a rivet into his mouth and gulped. 
On the advice of a doctor, the parents drove 
300 miles through the night to get him to 
an Omaha hospital for an operation. Wait- 
ing to be taken to the operating room in the 
hospital, Garlin coughed. Up came the rivet. 
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Abbey Newsmonth 


arch was an especially busy 
month at the Abbey this year. 
The first of the many celebrations 
was the Anniversary on March 2 of 
the election to the Papacy of Pope 
Pius XII, now gloriously reigning. 
To honor the Abbot of Abbots, our 
Father Abbot assisted at the throne 
while Father Subprior celebrated 
the Solemn High Mass. 
On the evening of March 2 the 
Community was invited to attend 
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the house performance of the Semi- 
nary Lenten play, The Devil and 
St. Bernard. We were pleased to 
have the family of Mr. Albert Rum- 
bach, an alumnus of St. Meinrad 
and Lay Oblate of St. Meinrad Ab- 
bey, now Postmaster at Jasper, In- 
diana, with the monastic family at 
this performance. 

March 4, Laetare Sunday, brought 
twenty young men and women, 
friends of Brother Timothy, from 
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Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, to attend the liturgy of 
this mid-Sunday of Lent. These 
young people were also among the 
several hundreds who attended the 
first public performance of the 
Lenten play. 


It was good to see in attendance 
at the play many of our friends and 
alumni. Mr. and Mrs. Karl Kae 
Knecht of the Evansville Courier 
and Misses Alma Oberst and Edna 
Folz of the Evansville Press attend- 
ed and gave us fine reviews in their 
newspapers. And from among our 
alumni, there were Msgrs. Sprig- 
ler and Brisse, and Fathers Rager, 
Wicke, Lex, Dewig, Shanahan, Han- 
negan, O’Connor, Schroering; Voll- 
mer, Stone, Emge, Hopf, Hirsch, 
Deig (who built many of the stage 
settings while a seminarian here) 
and Kinnevey (who has played here 
such roles as Guildenstern in Ham- 
let, 1940, Edmund in King Lear, 
1942, and Thomas 4 Becket in Mur- 
der in the Cathedral, 1944). For the 
last performance of the play we were 
sorry to see so many people turned 
away at the door of the overcrowd- 
ed gym. We especially regret that 
this happened to Father Victor 
Wright, always active in Dramatics 
while here at the Seminary, who 
came all the way from Indianapolis 
—and to Father Maurice De Jean, 
now of Cannelton, Indiana. 


On March 5 Monsignor Hamill of 
Holy Trinity, New Albany, came to 
spend a few days with us to rest 
and regain his strength. 


March 7 was the Feast of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the patron of 
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Catholic schools. It was a free day 
in the Seminaries. And the Solemn 
Votive Mass in the Abbey Church 
was celebrated by Father Adelbert, 
senior resident member of the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy. 


On the morning of March 11, Fa- 
ther Abbot posted on the bulletin 
board a photograph now 21 years 
old. It was the picture of the elec- 
tors at the last Abbatial Election 
at St. Meinrad, the election which 
made our present Father Abbot 
Ignatius Esser the head of this ab- 
bey in matters spiritual and tem- 
poral. It was 21 years ago, on 
March 11, 1930, that fifty-five elec- 
tors assembled under the direction 
of the Abbot President of the 
Swiss-American Congregation, Ab- 
bot Philip Ruggle, to elect an Abbot 
to occupy the throne vacated by the 
resignation of the aging and ailing 
Abbot Athanasius Schmitt. Father 
Ignatius was one of those electors 
and at the time held the chair of 
the Rector of the Minor Seminary. 
Before the meeting he had ex- 
plained to the Minor Seminarians 
the various details of law and ritual 
of such an election. When the meet- 
ing was over he walked into the 
Abbey Church with Abbot Philip 
and ascended the throne as the 
fourth Abbot of St. Meinrad Abbey. 

Now, twenty-one years after the 
election, there are many on the pho- 
tograph whom the younger mem- 
bers of the Community today do 
not even recognize, and there are 
many others who have gone into 
eternity. Looking over the group 
we find that eighteen (or one third 
of the whole group) are dead; they 
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are Fathers Basil Heusler, Benno 
Gerber, Luke Gruwe, Bede Maler, 
Martin Hoppenjans, Andrew Bauer, 
Clement Klingel, Francis Schoepp- 
ner, Dominic Barthel, Mark Meyer, 
Odilo Witt, Hilary De Jean, Isidore 
Maenner, Thomas Schaefers, Boni- 
face Benkert, Richard Mattingly, 
Cyril Gaul, and Sylvester Eisen- 
man. Of the other thirty-seven 
members on the picture, Father Co- 
lumban is now Abbot of St. Joseph’s 
Abbey in Louisiana; Fathers Bene- 
dict, Lawrence, Victor, and Damien 
are members of Marmion Abbey, 
Aurora, Illinois; Fathers Gregory, 
Iidephonse, Paul, Louis and Celes- 
tine are at the Indian Missions; 
Abbot Philip Ruggle, now at the 
ripe old age of eighty-six years, is 
chaplain at Sacred Heart Hospital, 
Yankton, South Dakota, and Fa- 
ther Abbot Ignatius is now in the 
22d year of his reign as Abbot. 
March 18 brought Palm Sunday 
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and the first of the impressive cere- 
monies of Holy Week. As is cus- 
tomary, all the liturgical ceremon- 
ies were carried out in all their im- 
posing detail; and with Father Ab- 
bot officiating, these sacred and ho- 
ly days were given a solemnity not 
often seen elsewhere. About twen- 
ty-five of the Fathers were mis- 
sioned to the various parishes for 
Holy Week and Easter. The others 
remained here to participate more 
fully in the stirring re-enactment 
of the drama of our redemption. 

Father Abbot solemnly blessed 
the Palms on Palm Sunday; there 
followed the procession and Solemn 
Mass with the solemn singing of 
the Passion by the three Chanters 
taking the parts of the Narrator, 
the Christ, and the Synagogue; the 
chancel choir also sang some sec- 
tions of the text. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the 
Passion was again solemnly sung 
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by the Chanters. On Holy Thurs- 
day, the anniversary of the insti- 
tution of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and of the Holy Priesthood, 
Pontifical High Mass was celebrat- 
ed, at which all received their Pas- 
chal Communion. 

Father Abbot officiated at the 
mournful liturgy of Good Friday. 
And on Holy Saturday, Father Ra- 
phael, pastor of Our Lady of Ein- 
siedeln parish of St. Meinrad, offi- 
ciated, with Father Abbot assisting 
at the throne for the blessing of the 
Paschal lamb. Easter was then 
ushered in with the singing of the 
triple Alleluia and the Mass of the 
Resurrection was sung with all the 
spontaneous joy of Easter. 


On Easter Sunday, surrounded 
by the Community, and with the 
Seminarians and many visitors 
present, Father Abbot celebrated 
Pontifical High Mass, at which 
Father Weller, of Notre Dame, 
preached. 


The day came to its traditional 
close after Pontifical Vespers with 
the annual concert by the Abbey 
Concert Band, Father John on the 
podium. The program is the climax 
each year of the work of the in- 
strumentalists in the Band, and it 
is an event attended by a large 
concourse of friends and relatives 
of the Monks and Seminarians. 
With Cinderella music as the theme 
of the second part of the pragram, 
and the help of Mr. John McGowan 
and several other well-known en- 
tertainers from the Major and Mi- 
nor Seminaries, the concert, though 


short, was a spirited and gala end- - 


ing to a glorious Easter Day. 
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So ended March. It brought back 
Father Prior to us after a six-week 
stay in the hospital. And during 
its last week, the traditionally dull 
season in most schools after the 
holiday of Easter, it brought the 
meetings in various parts of the 
country which the Heads of the 
Departments usually attend. Father 
Anselm and Father Herman at- 
tended at Cleveland the National 
Catholic Education Association 
Convention, and Father Lucien was 
official organist at the National 
Catholic Music Education Associa- 
tion Meeting in the same city. Fa- 
ther Adelbert attended the National 
Catholic Philosophical Association 
Convention in New York City. Fa- 
ther Gerard attended the 47th an- 
nual meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and 
South, at Memphis, Tennessee. 

The latest news that has come to 
us is the appointments of three of 
the Fathers to apply for admission 
to the Armed Forces as Chaplains. 
The three Fathers selected are Fa- 
ther Edmund Morthorst, professor 
of Physiology and Social Work here 
at the Seminary; Father Jude 
Woerdeman, head of the English 
department at St. Meinrad, and Fa- 
ther Alban Berling, assistant at 
St. Mary’s Church in Huntingburg, 
Indiana. 


Well, I’ve just looked out my 
window to the rock garden and I 
see that the phlox are getting ready 
to burst into color. I’m distracted 
from my writing now, so I think I'll 
go out into the sunshine and enjoy 
the fresh air of a new spring day. 


Clement Score, O.S.B. 




















Jesus, our divine High-Priest, lov- 
ingly offers us the life-giving Bread 
of His Body. By the unifying Spirit 
of His love this eucharistic ban- 
quet makes us all one in the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Trinity. 
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The most important event of the week, every week, 
is Sunday Mass. It deserves more than passive attend- 
ance. The following article is intended to help you 
understand and appreciate the Sunday and Feast Day 
Masses of this month. 


Feasts of Fulfillment 


BY CONRAD LOUIS, O.5S.B. 


ITH THE SUNDAYS of this 

month we begin the Church’s 
lessons for Pentecost, her feast of 
power and strength, and the Time 
after Pentecost, with its feasts of 
action and fruitfulness. These les- 
sons bring us to a practical climax in 
Mother Church’s yearly course of in- 
struction. 

Having studied the life of Christ 
from Advent to the Ascension, we 
now turn our attention away from 
Our Model—or rather with an eye 
on the Model and an eye on our own 
imitation of Him—we begin to repro- 
duce the life of charity which He 
taught. 

The feast of Pentecost is the feast 
when divine energy is infused into 
the seeds of love that are sown in 
our souls as we study the life of 
Christ. The Spirit makes them burst 
forth in new life. The red vestments 
of Pentecost reflect the warmth and 
zeal of life and love throbbing thru 
the renewed Church. 

The Sundays after Pentecost show 
us how the new life should bear fruit. 
The green color of this season re- 


flects the soft and hopeful promises 
of growth and fruitfulness. 


Ascension to Pentecost 


The Sunday within the Octave of 
the Ascension is a kind of transition 
between the Ascension, the comple- 
tion of Christ’s temporal cycle, and 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, the 
beginning of His spiritual cycle. 

In the Mass we look for Our Lord 
and are no longer able to find Him. 
“I have sought Thy face, O Lord, 
Thy face I will seek,” we pray in the 
Introit, but our search for Him on 
earth is in vain, for He has returned 
to heaven. Sadly we turn away from 
the heavens and begin to accustom 
our eyes to the absence of the light 
of His face. As we learn to see by 
the light of His teaching, we start 
to: look around us on earth to plan 
our life of love: living according to 
the pattern He set and carrying on 
His work of love (epistle). 

We are told plainly in the Gospel 
that following Him will not be easy. 
We are to expect trials, difficulties, 
sacrifices, even persecution. He is 
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giving us a “down to earth” theolo- 
gy of life. There is no promise of a 
rosy, carefree, happy-go-lucky way; 
and He intends for us to stay in the 
thick of the struggle (communion) ! 
But He tells us that He will not 
leave us orphans (alleluia). He will 
send us a Helper, His Holy Spirit. 
He will not take us out of all trou- 
bles, but He will give us the strength 
and courage to fight through them 
to victory. For this reason we look 
forward to Pentecost, and the Mass 
of this Sunday is an introduction to 
it. How sincerely we can pray: Veni, 
Sancte Spiritus (Come, O Holy Spir- 
it)! 


The Coming of the Holy Spirit 


Pentecost is the feast of the com- 
ing of the strength and fortitude 
which we need for living the Chris- 
tian life fully. It is a commemora- 
tion of our baptism (introit of the 
Vigil Mass), and there is a corres- 
ponding yearly renewal of the graces 
of Christian initiation. From now on 
we must make a public avowal of our 
Christian life as the Apostles did on 
the first Pentecost. When, by a con- 
scientious effort to lead a_ social 
Christian life, we publicly profess 
the love of God that is in us, we re- 
peat the marvels of Jerusalem (epis- 
tle) and the lives of the early mar- 
tyrs. Pope Pius XII has said that to 
remain faithful and pure in our 
present civilization requires as great 
a struggle as that of the martyrs of 
old. 


The plans for our struggle are 
outlined for us in the Gospel: we 
must keep His word, follow His way, 
and practice His love! Following His 
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plan will renew the face of the earth 
(alleluia), beginning with the little 
portion of it that we influence. It 
will make us a bright light in a dark 
world (sequence and secret), espe- 
cially on that little stage where we 
are the leading players. The Spirit 
will be our help. Wherever we are 
and whatever we do, the Spirit will 
be with us, for He fills the world 
(introit). He speaks and under- 
stands all tongues; so we can all 
talk over our problems with Him. 
So few of them cannot be solved by 
Christ-like humility, sacrifice, and 
love." The Spirit will remind us of 
the Christ-like approach to all our 
difficulties as we meet them and will 
teach us to adapt and accommodate 
our charity to the needs and circum- 
stances of our friends and neighbors 
(Gospel) . 

Many of the qualities we will need 
and want are referred to in the 
beautiful sequence: fatherliness, mu- 
nificence, generosity, kindliness, giv- 
ing of advice, direction, consolation, 
and encouragement. When the Spirit 
comes to 

Wash our sinful stains away 

and water from heaven our barren 

clay 


even our little faults, such as for- 
getfulness, formality, coldness, and 
harshness will disappear (sequence). 

The prayers of the Mass have us 
ask for those gifts of the Spirit 
which will make us adaptable and 
expendable in our dealings with oth- 
ers (collect). If we allow these gifts 
to work in us, our actions will be 
firmly rooted in charity (offertory). 
It is our works that prove our love. 
“Fati, fati,” (deeds, deeds) St. Phil- 
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ip Neri always insisted. So we pray 
in the conclusion of the Mass that 
graces of the Spirit will come down 
like a heavenly dew and make our 
mortal clay bounteously fruitful in 


good works. 
After Pentecost 


In the time immediately after Pen- 
tecost there are two simultaneous 
streams of liturgical teaching. 

There is a series of summary 
feasts: Trinity Sunday, Corpus 
Christi, and the Sacred Heart. The 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity is 
the most sublime point of our reli- 
gion, the beginning and end of all 
life and love and the summary of the 
Christlife cycle of truths. The Eu- 
charist sums up the whole Christ and 
makes Him available to us as our 
way to the Trinity. The feast of 
the Sacred Heart uses the human 
Heart of Christ as a symbol of the 
infinite fountain of divine love which 
is the cause and the fulfillment of 
the divine plan of salvation. 

Parallel with these summary 
feasts, which are of comparatively 
recent origin, we have the Masses 
of the Pentecostal season. They 
start immediately with practical les- 
sons in love and charity for our daily 
lives. Although these Pentecostal 
Masses fit better into our series of 
commentaries on the Sunday Masses, 
they can be harmonized with the 
summary feasts, since the theology 
of those feasts grew out of them. 


The First Lesson 


Generous Love 
The Gospel of Pentecost urged us 
to keep Christ’s commandments, The 
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Gospel of Trinity Sunday urges us 
to do more, to go and teach all men 
to keep all that He has commanded: 
love one another (John 13:34f). 
For most Christians it will be an 
apostolate of good example, the ex- 
ample of Christ-like love that draws 
many to seek baptism and incorpora- 
tion into the life of the Trinity. 
Thus the perfection of God’s plan 
for the human race is achieved by 
increasing the number of those who 
belong to the fellowship of love. We 
are to imitate Christ and lead all 
men to imitate Him. The Gospel of 
the Sunday Mass (used as a last 
Gospel in the festive Mass) shows 
us the practical sphere and nature 
of this apostolate of charity: gener- 
ous, kindly, social love. The opening 
words tell us we should love our 
neighbor as God the Father does, 
giving blessings to everyone gener- 
ously, blessings that are shaken 
down, pressed together, heaped up, 
running over! The ideal is to be 
charitable even in our thought and 
judgments, even in our first reac- 
tions. 


Some people are always finding 
fault, always finding a “better” way, 
or at least a different one. Our Lord 
corrects them gently, almost humor- 
ously: “Why do you get all excited 
about some little imperfection in 
your friend and set to removing the 
splinter from his eye with great 
flourish of handkerchief and waving 
of arms—when you have a board or 
a plank in your own!” Real charity, 
He says, is that which begins at 
home with self correction. Impru- 
dent and enthusiastic apostolicity 
is often quite a scourge to the “vic- 








tims.” The real apostolate is tested 
by real charity. We believe in Christ; 
He is charity. The proof of His liv- 
ing in us is our love for one another. 
This is so true that even if a man 
says ever so often and ever so loud 
that he loves God—and still hates 
his brother, he is a liar (epistle). 


The Second Lesson 


Unbounded Love 


The feast of Corpus Christi calls 
our attention to the chief means for 
growing in this life and love of the 
Trinity. If we want this life and 
love to be in us and operate in us, we 
only need to understand and make 
use of the Eucharist, for the Christ- 
life is “summarized” in It. In the 
Gospel of the Mass Jesus says: “He 
that eats Me shall live by Me.” Thus, 
life in Christ is possible for all who 
appreciate the Eucharist and find 
their sustenance in It. 

The Gospel of the Second Sunday 
tells us the same truth in the figure 
of the banquet of love which is open 
to all men. It is for every one who 
comes, not just for the few. Our 
Lord gives us as model for our chari- 
ty the man who made the great sup- 
per. Our love should go out to the 
poor, the feeble, the blind, the lame, 
the displaced, and the wandering. It 
should be a universal love (introit, 
gradual, offertory, and communion). 
And how far should our love go? St. 
John reminds us that Christ laid 
down His life for us, “and we ought 
to lay down our lives for the breth- 
ren” (epistle). We do this sacra- 
mentally in each Mass, but we must 
do it really in the home, for the 
family, for the children, in the school, 
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in the hospital, at work, wherever we 
are. St. John pleads for real love 
in deed and in truth, not merely in 
word and talk (epistle). By this 
sacrifice of ourselves in our daily 
lives we will become prepared for 
the eternal life in heaven (secret and 
post-communion). Not to help a 
brother in need is a little act of mur- 
der, St. John says, and it brings the 
death sentence to our Christlife! No 
wonder he always preached the same 
sermon: “My little ones, always love 
one another!” 


The Third Lesson 


Intense Love 


The Sacred Heart is a symbol 
which concentrates all the infinite 
treasures of divine love in the great 
human Heart of Jesus (collect and 
preface). The Gospel of the feast 
of the Sacred Heart shows the in- 
tenseness of the Christian love as the 
soldier reveals the broken heart of 
Christ and brings the last drop of 
His Sacred Blood from it. The com- 
munion prayer for Paschaltide re- 
minds us that we drink in this tre- 
mendous love at Holy Communion. 
St. Paul hopes that this seed of His 
Heart which we receive in the Sac- 
rament will take root in our souls 
and grow and produce a holy love 
whose breadth, length, depth, and 
height can only be measured as a 
part of the love of the whole Christ 
in the Communion of the Saints 
(epistle). 

The Sunday Mass explains and 
exemplifies this love of Christ and 
the Christian by a special use of the 
figure of the Good Shepherd. In the 
Mass for the Second Sunday after 
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Easter the Oriental shepherd was 
used to show Christ’s constant and 
tender devotion to His flock. Today’s 
Gospel shows Jesus demonstrating 
His intense and constant love in a 
long and painstaking search for the 
lost sheep. Do we imitate the Good 
Shepherd by a genuine solicitude for 
others, especially the young, helpless, 
suffering, strayed, or lost? Every 
single soul is precious in Christ’s 
eyes and should be in ours. 

The intensity of Christ’s love for 
men is shown by three comparisons, 
each one stronger than the preced- 
ing. First He compares Himself to 
a shepherd seeking one lost sheep 
out of a hundred. Then His solici- 
tude is likened to that of a person 
seeking a lost jewel that is one out 
of ten. Finally, He is like a father 
who rejoices in the return of one of 
his two beloved sons. 

It is for us to imitate Christ’s 
loving interest in those who are lost. 
May we never have to excuse a self- 
centered and individualistic attitude 
by those deadly words, “Am I my 


brother’s keeper?” and “Who is my 
neighbor?” 

With the Good Shepherd as our 
model and guide we will be able to 
live so as to give joy both to angels 
and to men (communion). The 
Church has us pray to be like Him, 
patient and faithful (alleluia and 
offertory), understanding and for- 
giving (gradual and introit), so that 
we can pass through temporal things 
and not lose those which are eternal. 
Rather, we make sure of a good 
share of the eternal life and love in 
God (collect, secret, and post-com- 
munion). 

Mother Church has taught us the 
origin and model of our Christian 
living in the earlier part of the litur- 
gical year. She has just reminded 
us of the generosity, the extent, and 
the intensity of the love that should 
animate that life. Next Sunday she 
will have us launch out into the deep 
with Peter and the first Apostles to 
spend the latter part of the year in 
making effective the apostolate of 
Christian charity. 





MANAGER OF THE GRAIL 
LEADS PILGRIMAGE 


Father Paschal Boland, O.S.B., 
managing editor of the GRAIL, will 
be the spiritual director of a pil- 
grimage to Canadian shrines con- 
ducted by the Confraternity of Pil- 
grims. Leaving Chicago on June 22, 
the pilgrimage will visit St. Anne 
de Beaupre, Br. Andre’s Shrine of 
St. Joseph at Montreal, Our Lady of 
the Cape at Cap de la Madeleine, 
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the shrine of Kateri and that of the 
North American Martyrs. The pil- 
grimage will return to Chicago on 
July 3. 

Special provision is made for shut- 
ins and chronic invalids, and the 
trip is made by Pullman all the way. 

The cost of the pilgrimage will be 
about $250.00. Further information 
about this and other pilgrimages to 
the same shrines can be obtained 
from the GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. 
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F Curist Jesus is the Son of God 

by His eternal and ineffable birth in 
the Bosom of the Father, He is also 
the Son of Man by His temporal birth 
in the womb of a woman. 

This woman is Mary; but she is 
also a Virgin. It is from her, and 
from her alone, that Christ takes His 
human nature. It is to her that He 
owes His nature as the Son of Man. 
She is truly the Mother of God. For 
this reason Mary occupies a position 
in Christianity which is unique, exalted 
and essential. Just as Christ’s charac- 
ter as the ‘Son of Man’ cannot be 
separated from that of the ‘Son of 
God,’ so also is Mary united to Jesus; 
in fact, the Virgin Mary shares in the 
mystery of the Incarnation by a claim 
which belongs to the very essence of 
that mystery. 

This is why the Virgin Mary is as- 
sociated by such close ties with the 
economy of the fundamental mystery 
of Christianity, and, consequently, with 
our supernatural life—that Divine life 
which comes to us from Christ, the 
God-Man, and which Christ gives us 
as God, but through the instrumental- 
ity of His human nature. Like Jesus, 
we too should be a ‘Son of God’ and 
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Devotion 


also a ‘Son of Mary.’ He is both the 
one and the other in a perfect manner. 
If we wish to reproduce His likeness 
in ourselves, we should likewise have 
this two-fold character. 

Our piety would not be truly Chris- 
tian if it did not include the Mother 
of the Incarnate Word. Devotion to 
the Virgin Mary is not only important, 
but essential, if we want to draw abun- 
dantly from the fountain of Divine 
life. Separating Christ from His Moth- 
er in our devotion is tantamount to 
dividing Christ. To do this is to lose 
sight of the essential role of His sacred 
humanity in the dispensation of Divine 
grace. When the Mother is abandoned, 
the Son is no longer understood. Has 
this not been the fate of Protestant 
peoples? By rejecting devotion to Mary 
under the pretext of preserving intact 
the dignity of the one and sole Media- 
tor, have they not ended by losing 
their faith even in the Divinity of 
Christ Himself? If Christ Jesus is Our 
Savior, our Mediator, our Eldest Broth- 
er, inasmuch as He assumed our hu- 
man nature, how shall we really love 
Him or attain a perfect likeness to 
Him unless we have a very special 
devotion to her from whom He tre- 
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BY ABBOT MARMION 


te Many 


ceived this human nature? 

We ought to imitate Jesus in all 
things. The Eternal Word chose Mary 
for His Mother; in like manner we 
should choose her for our Mother and 
have a childlike devotion to her. 

In the morning, after Mass, when I 
have Jesus in my heart, I present my- 
self to the Blessed Virgin in order to 
consecrate myself to her, and I say 
to her: “Behold your Son.” O Virgin 
Mary, I am your child; besides, I 
share in the Priesthood of Jesus; there- 
fore, accept me as your son as you 
have accepted Jesus. I am unworthy 
of your generosity; however, I am a 
member of the Mystical Body of your 
Divine Son. And He Himself has 
said, “‘as long as you did it for one of 
these, the least of My brethren, you 
did it to Me.” I am one of these 
“least brethren”; to refuse me would 
be to refuse Jesus Himself. 

In the Rosary we praise Mary ever 
united to her Son; we repeat lovingly 
and unceasingly the greeting addressed 
to her by the heavenly messenger of 
the Incarnation; we contemplate Christ 
in the whole cycle of His mysteries in 
order to unite ourselves to Him; we 
congratulate the Virgin Mary on her 
intimate association with these mys- 
teries, and we give thanks to the Bless- 
td Trinity in the “Gloria” for all the 





privileges of the Mother of Jesus. 

If ever I come to the end of a day 
without having said the Rosary, I con- 
fess that I feel disappointed. There 
are some people who say: “The Rosa- 
ry is a good thing for women and 
children.” Granted. But what does 
our Lord say? “Unless you become as 
little children, you cannot enter the 
kingdom of Heaven.”—and for my 
part, I want to go there! ... 


THE MYSTERIES OF CHRIST 
IN THE ROSARY 


Christ came to earth to be our model. 

The Word became Incarnate, not 
only to bring us the gospel of salvation 
and to accomplish our redemption, but 
also to serve as a pattern for our spir- 
itual lives. 

Each of Christ’s mysteries is a reve- 
lation of His virtues. The humility of 
the crib, the retirement of His hidden 
life, the zeal of His public life, the 
self-annihilation of His Sacrifice, the 
glory of His triumph, all these disclose 
virtues which we must imitate; they 
are mysteries in which we should par- 
ticipate. 

This is the reason why the contem- 
plation of the mysteries of Christ—for 
instance, while reciting the Rosary— 
is so fruitful for the soul. The life, 
the death, and the glory of Jesus serve 
as ideal models for our life and death 
and glory. 

Never forget this truth: the Eternal 
Father is pleased with us only in so 
far as we imitate His Son, for it is in 
His image that He has predestined us 
from all eternity. 

For us there is no other form of 
sanctity than that which Christ has 
shown us. The degree of our perfec- 
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tion is measured by the degree of our 
imitation of Jesus and of our union 
with Him. 


THE GLORIOUS MYSTERIES 
1. THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


On the day of His Resurrection 
Jesus Christ left in the tomb the 
shroud which is the symbol of our 
infirmities, our weaknesses, our imper- 
fections. Christ comes from the tomb 
triumphant—completely free of earth- 
ly limitation; He is animated with a 
life that is intense and perfect, and 
which vibrates in every fibre of His 
being. In Him everything that is 
mortal has been absorbed by His glori- 
fied life. . 

Here is the first element of the sanc- 
tity represented in the risen Christ: the 
elimination of everything that is cor- 
ruptible, everything that is earthly and 
created; freedom from all defects, all 
infirmities, all capacity for suffering. 

But there is also another element of 
sanctity: union with God, self-oblation 
and consecration to God. Only in 
heaven shall we be able to understand 
how completely Jesus lived for His 
Father during these blessed days. The 
life of the risen Christ became an in- 
finite source of glory for His Father. 
Not a single effect of His sufferings 
was left in Him, for now everything 
in Him shone with brilliance and 
beauty and possessed strength and life; 
every atom of His being sang an un- 
ceasing canticle of praise. His holy 
humanity offered itself in a new man- 
ner to the glory of the Father. 


2. THE ASCENSION OF OuR LORD 


Our Lord said to His Apostles be- 
fore He departed from them: “If you 
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loved Me, you would indeed rejoice 
that I am going to the Father.” To us 
also Christ repeats these words. If we 
love Him, we shall rejoice in His glori- 
fication; we shall rejoice with Him 
that, after completing His course on 
earth, He ascends to the right hand 
of His Father, there to be exalted 
above all the heavens in infinite glory. 
But Jesus goes only to precede us; 
He does not separate Himself from us, 
nor does He separate us from Himself. 
If He enters into His glorious king- 
dom, it is to prepare a place for us 
there. He promises to return one day 
to take us with Him, so that, as He 
says, where He is we also may be. 
True, we are already there in the 
glory and happiness of Christ, by our 
title as His heirs; but we shall one day 
be there in reality. Has not Christ 
asked this of His Father? Father, I 
will that where I am, they also whom 
Thou hast given Me may be with Me.” 
Let us then say to Christ Jesus: 
“Draw us into Your triumphal march, 
O glorious and all-powerful Conquer- 
or! Make us live in heaven by faith 
and hope and love. Help us to detach 
ourselves from the fleeting things of 
earth in order that we may seek the 
true and lasting goods of heaven!” 


3. THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY 
GHOST ON THE APOSTLES 


The Holy Spirit appeared under the 
form of tongues of fire in order to fill 
the Apostles with truth and to pre- 
pare them to bear witness to Jesus. 
He also came to fill their hearts with 
love. He is the Person of Love in the 
life of God. He is also like a breath, 
an aspiration of infinite Love, from 
which we draw the breath of life. 
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On the day of Pentecost the Divine 
Spirit communicated such an abun- 
dance of life to the whole Church that 
to symbolize it “there came a sound 
from heaven, as of a violent wind 
coming, and it filled the whole house 
where they (the Apostles) were sit- 
ting.” 

But it is also for us that the Holy 
Spirit has come, for the group in the 
Cenacle represented the whole Church. 
The Holy Spirit came to remain with 
the Church forever. This is the prom- 
ise of Jesus Himself. He dwells in the 
Church permanently and unfailingly, 
performing in it without ceasing, His 
action of life-giving and sanctification. 
He establishes the Church infallibly in 
the truth. It is He Who makes the 
Church blossom forth with a marvel- 
ous supernatural fruitfulness, for He 
brings to life and full fruition in Vir- 
gins, Martyrs, Confessors, those heroic 
virtues which are one of the marks of 
true sanctity. 


4. THE ASSUMPTION OF MARY 
INTO HEAVEN 


If Christ Jesus wishes us to love all 
the members of His Mystical Body, 
should we not love above all others 
her who gave Him the very nature by 
which He became our Head, the same 
nature which He uses to communicate 
His grace to us? We cannot doubt but 
that the love which we show to His 
Mother is extremely pleasing to Christ. 

We shall manifest our love by ex- 
tolling the sublime privileges which 
Jesus has bestowed on His Mother, 
among which the Assumption is one 
of the most glorious. If we wish to 
please our Lord very much, we shall 
admire the wonderful gifts with which 
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He has lovingly adorned the soul of 
His Mother. He wishes that we should 
sing the praises of the Virgin, who 
was chosen among all women to give 
the Savior to the world. 

“Yes, we shall sing your praises, 
for you alone have delighted the heart 
of your God. May you be blessed, for 
you have believed the word of God, 
and in you the eternal promises have 
been fulfilled.” 


5. THE CORONATION OF MARY 
IN HEAVEN 

What is the purpose of all the mys- 
teries of Christ? To be the pattern of 
our supernatural life, the means of our 
sanctification, the source of all our 
holiness. To create an eternal and 
glorious society of brethren who will 
be like unto Him. For this reason 
Christ, the new Adam, has associated 
with Himself Mary, as the new Eve. 
But she is, much more than Eve, “the 
Mother of all the living,” the Mother 
of those who live in the grace of her 
Son. 

And since here below Mary was 
associated so intimately with all the 
mysteries of our salvation, at her As- 
sumption into heaven Jesus crowned 
her not only with glory but also with 
power; He has placed His Mother 
on His right hand and has given her 
the power, in virute of her unique title 
of Mother of God, to distribute the 
treasures of eternal life. 

Let us then, full of confidence, pray 
with the Church: “Show yourself a 
Mother: Mother of Jesus, by your 
complete faith in Him, our Mother, 
by your mercy towards us; ask Christ, 
Who was born of you, to give us life; 
and Who willed to be your Son, to 
receive our prayers through you.” 
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By Charles Doyle 


The Green Revolution of 


HETHER one viewed him as 
W a beloved leader of the Cath- 
olic Worker movement which a dec- 
ade ago captured the imagination 
and won the allegiance of so many 
modern American young people, or 
as a Communist (as some did), or 
as just another bum with crack-pot 
ideas, it is certain that Peter Maur- 
in was one of the most colorful fig- 
ures in the history of the Church in 
this country. Newspapers and mag- 
azines all over the country reported 
the news of his death two years ago 
in May. Time gave him a two-column 
obituary. Even Cardinal Spellman 
sent a special representative to his 
funeral among the teeming, push- 
cart-crowded slums of lower Man- 
hattan. There were priests repre- 
senting many different orders, semi- 
narians, lay-people, rich and poor, 
from places as far away as Chicago. 
All night long before the funeral 
they came to the rickety storefront 
of the Catholic Worker House on 
Mott Street, where the body lay, to 
say a prayer or touch their rosaries 
to the folded hands of the man whom 
many of them considered a saint. 


The movement that grew out of 
the Catholic Worker, a penny month- 
ly paper founder by Maurin and his 
associate, Dorothy Day, attracted 
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young people from all over the Unit- 
ed States. Before the Second War, 
Catholic Worker groups throughout 
the country were running thirty-two 
houses of hospitality where as many 
as ten thousand hungry people were 
fed every day, hundreds of needy 
people were given shelter, and cloth- 
ing was distributed freely to all who 
asked for it without restrictions of 
any kind. The Catholic Worker, the 
little publication which inspired this 
activity, had at one time a national 
circulation of 150,000. 


From its beginning the Catholic 
Worker, paper and movement, has 
been directed by Dorothy Day, the 
active member of the Maurin-Day 
team, but its original inspiration and 
most of its underlying philosophy 
came from Peter Maurin. 


It was Peter Maurin who, seven- 
teen years ago, in the midst of the 
great depression, looked up Dorothy 
Day, an experienced journalist, and 
persuaded her to start the Catholic 
Worker. These two, Maurin, com- 
pletely unknown, and Dorothy Day, 
an obscure writer, went into the 
venture without funds, relying on 
the goodness of Providence to keep 
the project going. 
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Peter Maurin 


Peter Maurin was a one-man 
revolution against mediocrity, 
but his was a revolution of love, 
not of hate. 


HAT caused Maurin to start 
W such an apostolate? Probably 
it was the shocking contrast between 
the simple Christian living of his 
childhood in a little village in south- 
ern France with its communal oven 
and communal grazing grounds and 
the harsh, competitive individualis- 
tic life of the world which lay out- 
side that village. The heated discus- 
sions in Paris later with the follow- 
ers of the radical French writers, 
Leon Bloy and Charles Peguy, and 
the prodigious amount of reading in 
sociology, philosophy and theology 
which he continued throughout his 
life led him to do something about 
that contrast. 

During the fifteen to twenty years 
which preceded his founding of the 
Catholic Worker movement, he trav- 
eled extensively; first in Canada, 
where he had given up his stake 
to a homestead after his partner was 
accidentally killed, and later in the 
United States. Always the work he 
did was hard physical labor, and al- 
ways he kept reading and studying 
wherever he was living...in dingy 

















rooming houses, flea-bitten hotels, 
box-cars, or railroad shanties. 

For a while he worked for a coal 
and coke company as a day laborer 
and lived in an unused coke oven 
with another wanderer, a quiet Ne- 
gro who respected Maurin’s desire 
for study and reading. 

In Chicago Peter got a compara- 
tively comfortable job. He became 
a janitor. “I kept the job for six 
months,” he said, “because it was 
warm in the basement.” 

A friend persuaded him to go to 
New York, where his interest in 
Catholic thought intensified. One 
day someone who met him got the 
bright idea of having Peter address 
the Rotary Club in Kingston. The 
fellow thought it might be good for 
a laugh. 

Peter went. He told the Rotarians 
that they were so busy about busi- 
ness that they were going to put 
business out of business. This was 
just before the depression broke. 
“They laughed,” Peter said, “but 
later they said I was a prophet of 
the depression in Kingston.” 

Not long after this he conceived 
his idea of a Catholic paper that 
would bring the social teachings of 
the Church to the mass of American 
Catholics and all others who would 
listen. 

He traveled from editor to editor, 
from Catholic publisher to Catholic 
publisher. Some of them gave him 
a kindly, patient hearing and then 
told their secretaries to ward him 
off the next time he showed up. 
Others wouldn’t even talk to the 
homely little man in the shabby 
clothes with the soup-thick accent. 
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He read some articles Dorothy 
Day had written for the Common- 
weal and the Sign, and decided that 
she might be the one he was looking 
for. When he first called at her 
home, she was in Washington pray- 
ing at the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception for guidance to know 
what she, a recent convert from 
Communism, should do with her life. 
When she returned, Peter was wait- 
ing for her with the answer. 

To Dorothy he outlined the apos- 
tolate and the philosophy of what 
came to be the Catholic Worker 
movement. He insisted on voluntary 
poverty and the works of mercy as 
techniques to reach the people with 
the gospel of the Church. Later, in 
the encyclical on Communism, Pope 
Pius XI advocated the same tech- 
niques. 


For the next ten years, Peter, now 
quite well known by reason of his 
paper, was an indefatigable apostle. 
He traveled all over the country, an 
“apostle on the bum,” with no prop- 
erty, wearing hand-me-down cloth- 
ing, and begging for his simple 
needs. He lectured at colleges, uni- 
versities, before study groups, and 
lecture meetings all over the coun- 
try. After an evening before some 
group meeting at a swank hotel, he 
would go to bed on the floor of a 
15¢ flophouse. 

During these lectures, Peter’s 
heavy, French accent was at times a 
handicap. One time, when he was 
addressing an auditorium full of 
restless high-school boys on the de- 
velopment of capitalism, he made 
numerous references to Adam Smith, 
the classical economist. He was so 
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worked up over his subject that his 
voice grew louder and louder. Every 
time he used the economist’s name 
it came out Ah-Damn Smith, Ah 
Damn Smith. 

The kids went into an uproar of 
laughter, the giddiness spreading 
throughout the hall like a forest fire. 
Peter didn’t realize the reason for 
the laughter. He thought they were 
agreeing boisterously with his suc- 
cinct analysis of the economic pic- 
ture and was delighted to find such 
eager enthusiasm from such young 
students. 

Peter’s desire to spread Catholic 
thought often led to unusual situa- 
tions. Passing by a cheap Bowery 
theater one day, he saw a sign call- 
ing for volunteers for the regular 
weekly amateur show. Peter got an 
idea from the advertisement. 


When the night for the amateur 
show came around, Peter Maurin 
was on the boards. “It was an op- 
portunity to give them the stuff,” he 
said. He went out on the stage and 
started to reel off his famous Easy 
Essays on voluntary poverty, Chris- 
tian hospitality, and return-to-the- 
land to the bleary-eyed, hard-boiled 
audience. He didn’t last long. The 
Bowery audience, used to the bizarre, 
was momentarily patient, but then 
came full-throated boos and demands 
for more lusty entertainment. “I 
got the hook,” Peter admitted. 


Another time he was pounced upon 
in Harlem and robbed. He started to 
tell the thieves about voluntary pov- 
erty and detachment from worldly 
goods. “That’s the time I got the 
black-eye,” he later related. 

Once he was taken for the plumber 
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and left to sit in the basement when 
he had been invited for dinner and 
an evening of conversation. One 
pastor who had invited him by mail 
to speak demanded his money back 
which he had sent Peter for his 
carfare to his upstate parish, be- 
cause, he said, he had been sent a 
Bowery Bum, not the speaker he 
expected. 

At the Catholic Worker on Mott 
Street, he shared his room and ate 
either the plain fare of the House of 
Hospitality or the ugly concoctions 
to be found in Bowery restaurants. 
But always there was a spiritual 
growth. He spent long hours in 
Church at prayer and meditation. 

Peter was ill for the last five years 
of his life, suffering with a heart 
condition that resulted in the harden- 
ing of the arteries of the brain. 
“He lost his memory to a great ex- 
tent,” Dorothy Day writes, “and we 
felt that his inability to think was 
his martyrdom. He was the poor 
man of his day, and had literally 
given up everything for Christ. He 
indulged in no idle words, though 
he was a prodigious talker and 
teacher, and so in his last years he 
sat in silence amongst us. He had 
to be led around and cared for like 
a child, he whose freedom and man- 
hood meant so much. He was meek 
with it all.” 

“We are going to print his book, 
Catholic Radicalism, this week,” 
Dorothy continues, “but he died be- 
fore we could put a copy in his 
hands. All of us here feel with in- 
tense gratitude and love the privi- 
lege that was ours to be called to 
work with him.” 
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MOVIE OF THE MONTH 


BY SEAMUS FLEMING 


F MEMORY does not fail me, 

there was, some fifteen or more 
years ago, a small rash of movies 
based on comic strips. Most of them 
were not very effective, since then, 
as now, it was very difficult to find 
a human being who looked like a 
comic strip character; it was even 
more difficult to convince a movie 
audience that any human being could 
possibly act like a comic strip’ char- 
acter. The only recent examples of 
this genre I can remember are the 
serials based on “Superman” and 
“Dick Tracy” and the like, and the 
movie versions of “Dagwood” and 
“Blondie” — which makes its way 
solely under the power of two of the 
main American ideas about fathers: 
1) they are idiots; 2) they exist 
solely to provide money for their 
wives and laughs for their children. 
Need I point out that this is a thor- 
oughly un-Christian attitude toward 
the family? 

A new film, “Up Front,” based on 
Bill Mauldin’s cartoons which ap- 
peared during the war under the 
same title, does much better than 
any of the earlier translations of 
comics to the screen. Perhaps the 
main reason that it is better lies in 
Mauldin’s cartoons, which were so 
much closer to reality than most 
other denizens of the comic page 
that they should not be considered in 
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Up Front 


the same class with those others. 
Though very limited in range, the 
Mauldin drawings did attempt to 
portray real people, in real situa- 
tions—the front-line combat soldier 
in time of war. 

Over a period of years, Mauldin 
built up a picture of the American 
soldier that became so well known 
as to be, now, almost a part of our 
folklore—that section of our folklore 
that most people believe fact. Ac- 
cording to him, the facts about the 
Army are these: first, and most im- 
portant, the only worth-while men in 
the Army are the privates in actual 
combat. It is, of course, a standing 
joke in any army that the enlisted 
man hates the officers and the officers 
despise the enlisted man, and it is 
only sensible for a soldier who is be- 
hind the lines to want to stay there, 
where it is safer. For Mauldin, how- 
ever, it sometimes got beyond the 
stage of a joke; if his heroes hate 
anyone, it is more often their own 
officers and their fellow-soldicrs be- 
hind the lines than the enemy. In- 
deed, it is frequently difficult to 
know that there is an enemy from 
his drawings. 


Secondly, the only good soldiers 
are the illiterate ones. This, of 
course, is also a part of American 
folklore. It seems a general belief 
in this country that, the more educa- 
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tion a man has, the less courage and 
perseverance under hardships he will 
have. Thus, any man in combat who 
is interested in anything beyond 
clean socks, food, liquor, sleep and 
women is a freak and probably un- 
trustworthy. It is certainly true that 
the socks, the food, and the sleep can 
become very important in combat, 
and soldiers are always interested in 
liquor and women, these being the 
main items they are separated from 
—yet a man can be a good soldier 
and think of other things. 


Third, the only good soldier is a 
dirty one. I will gladly admit that 
Mauldin performed a service in im- 
pressing on the American people 
that war is a dirty business, in the 
literal sense of the words, and in 
contrast to the early recruiting pos- 
ters and news stories, but he carried 
it to such lengths that soon to be 
clean was to be wrong. You could 
be sure that any man in a Mauldin 
drawing who was at all neat and 
clean was bound to be somewhat of 
a villain. 

I mention these complaints only 
because Mauldin’s work was so much 
better than the majority of his con- 
temporaries that it could be easily 
mistaken for perfection, which it 
was not. Any cartooning is bound 
to be an oversimplification when it 
concerns a subject so complicated as 
war; the belief that “Up Front” 
presented a complete and accurate 
picture of the Army at work could 
lead to as twisted an attitude .as 
much as the more conventional mili- 
taristic propaganda. 

Considered with these limitations 
in mind, however, “Up Front” is a 
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better-than-average war picture. It 
is one of the few films that succeeds 
in finding some humor in war, aside 
from the routine comedy about the 
rookie in the training camp. It is a 
somewhat episodic film, as might be 
expected from its attempt to follow 
as precisely as possible Mauldin’s 
slight story line; mainly it concerns 
itself with two soldiers named Willie 
and Joe, played by Tom Ewell and 
David Wayne, in the Italian cam- 
paign. The whole story is seen thru 
their eyes, with the war as some- 
thing too big to be seen; what we 
rather find ourselves concerned with 
is one of our heroes sitting out a 
bombardment, happily, in a wine cel- 
lar or, unshaven and unpressed, try- 
ing to avoid the MP’s in Naples and 
visit his buddy in the hospital, or, 
under enemy fire, being more con- 
cerned with whether he has a clean 
change of underwear than with his 
danger. 

This is, I think, a good and amus- 
ing picture for the whole family. Its 
characters are a little smaller than 
life, but they come closer to being 
human than do most movie soldiers, 
and it makes a fine antidote to films 
about the “glory” of war. 


* * * 


While talking about war pictures, 
I would also like to call to your at- 
tention “A Walk In The Sun,” first 
issued in 1945, and now reissued un- 
der the title of “Salerno Beachhead.” 
This film, in my opinion, was one of 
the finest made about the last war. 
So far as technical accuracy in the 
military line is concerned, it is un- 
likely that any of the producers ever 
saw a copy of the Soldier’s Hand- 
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book, but it does a better job of giv- 
ing the feel of war than any film I’ve 
seen—the long stretches of utter 
boredom, the brief spells of high dan- 
ger, the constant nostalgia of the 
citizen-soldier, the lack of contact 
with the war as a whole. It concerns 
itself solely with a single squad, 
their landing, their penetration twen- 
ty miles into Italy, and does it won- 
derfully well. If it comes your way, 
by all means see it. 


To Live Together 


I was privileged to be present at 
the premiere of a film called “To 
Live Together,” produced by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, in cooperation with two Chi- 
cago settlement houses. It is a film 
record of an experiment begun by 
the director of one of these houses in 
an attempt to counteract the vio- 
lence brought about by Negroes mov- 
ing into predominantly white neigh- 
borhoods. 

The two houses were located, one 
in a white section and the other in 
a Negro section; with the consent 
of parents in those sections, white 




























and Negro children were sent to 
summer camp together, as an experi- 
ment in interracial relations. The 
film concerns itself with the way the 
children react to each other, shows 
the prejudices imposed on them by 
their elders dissolving as they live 
together and grow to know each 
other. 

The film has several drawbacks, 
sad to say. For one thing, it is a 
16 mm. sound film, and thus not 
suitable for projection in most thea- 
tres; also, being an amateur pro- 
duction, the quality of the sound is 
not high—it is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to understand what the children 
are saying. Further, it is accom- 
panied by background music which 
seems to be played entirely by horns; 
I would say a very interesting score, 
and worthy of independent hearing, 
but very unsuitable for film music— 
it tends rather to distract attention 
from the film than to heighten its 
effect. 

Also, the film, between the points 
in which the children are speaking, 
is‘accompanied by a narration, writ- 
ten and spoken by the director, a 
counsellor at the camp, which, as in 
most such narrations, does nothing 
but highlight the obvious; the ac- 
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tions and words of the children them- 
selves tell the story so well that 
further comment is somewhat of a 
dulling of the film’s impact. 

I hope this film is reprinted on 
standard-size movie film, with some 
remedying of the sound-track—it de- 


serves wide circulation. Barring that, 
it should be given as wide a circula- 
tion as possible by those smaller 
groups which usually make more use 
of 16 mm. sound films. 
(Association Films, Inc., 206 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3.) 





RECOMMENDATIONS IN BRIEF: 


Barber of Seville: Italian produc- 
tion of the opera. If you like opera 
this is a very good production, 
with some of the best singers in 
Europe doing the vocal honors. 


Jackpot: Jimmy Stewart in a New 
Yorker report on what happened 
to a man who won a radio jackpot. 
Almost all true, and funnier than 
most fiction. 


Great Manhunt: Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., in a very exciting chase-pic- 
ture about a doctor who operates 
on a dictator and whose patient 
dies. 


Royal Wedding: Fred Astaire and 
Keenan Wynn in the dancing and 
comedy departments, respectively, 
make an otherwise ordinary back- 
stage musical a very entertaining 
evening. 


Seven Days to Noon: British scien- 
tist threatens to blow up London 
if England does not stop produc- 
ing atom bombs. The whole city 
acts in this, and does a fine, sus- 
penseful piece of work. 


Tight Little Island: British—all 
about an island which comes into 
possession, by shipwreck, of a 
boat-load of whiskey. Very fun- 
ny, and with some fascinating 
characters. 


Hamlet and Henry V: The two Oli- 
vier productions are still going 
the rounds; the best jobs of pro- 
ducing Shakespeare for the thrills 
and drama he has that have been 
done in years. If you get a chance, 
see them, and find out why Shake- 
speare has lived so long. 


Solving the problem of higher taxes 


a Litchfield, Minn: The county treasurer pondered the note 


pinned to an irate citizen’s tax return: 


“The cannibals 


: had a way of solving high taxes...They ate the tax. col- 


lector.” 
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Good Reading 


THE 13 CLOCKS. By James Thur- 
ber. Illustrated by Marc Simont. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1230 
Sixth Ave., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y. 124 pp. $2.50. 


“Once upon a time, in a gloomy 
castle on a lonely hill, where there 
were thirteen clocks that wouldn’t 
go....”—That is the way James 
Thurber begins his tale of what has 
often been told, the story of a lovely 
young princess who, having been im- 
prisoned by a cruel and heartless 
Duke, is at last rescued by a valiant 
and charming prince from far, far 
away. 

It is truly delightful to meet with 
the artless ease of such writing as 
this. Not that the literary excellence 
of the book should be exaggerated, 
but, in all truth, the book is as re- 
freshing as a gentle breeze in cool 
glades. Even the casual reader will 
scarcely have to be told that this 
charming story stands out like a 
lovely spring flower in the arid waste 
of current literary sophistication. Its 
delicacy arises from the fact that the 
stery pretends to be nothing more 
than what it is—a fairy tale. 


But it is a fairy tale, let us hasten 
to add, which will appeal not only 
to children, but to the young in heart 


The 13 Clocks 

Belles on Their Toes 
Simplicity 

The Week With Christ 
Destiny of Modern Woman 


of all ages. Anyone not altogether 
soured by literary jaundice wili be 
quite captivated. 

There is a Duke in it, a Duke 
whose cold heart murdered time and 
chilled the thirteen clocks in his cas- 
tle to a dead stillness. There is a 
beautiful princess, and she is locked 
in the castle where the clocks neither 
tick nor tock. And there is a prince 
charming who woos the princess. 
But, to win her, the prince must find 
one thousand jewels on a jewelless 
island and must deliver them to the 
club-footed Duke when the dead 
clocks—the clocks that cannot strike 
—are striking five. And besides this, 
there is a Blob, that will gulp you; 
and there is a Todal and a Golux; 
and there is Listen, who can be 
heard, but can never be seen; and 
Hark, who wears a velvet mask and 
cloak and hood. 

Imagination, need we say, is un- 
shackled in this tale. Fancy is quite 
at liberty to soar to the very summit 
of make-believe. And the whole thing 
is utterly and entrancingly zany. 

The book is most attractively de- 
signed. Marc Simont, in his full- 
color illustrations, has captured the 
elfish enchantment of the book. The 
colors are in turn bright and som- 
ber; joyful in the sunshine of young 
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love, dark and midnight ‘neath the 
chill hand of the dread Duke and his 
infernal cohorts. 

We need writing like this. It is 
the kind of writing that will help a 
jaded world to wonder again, and 
to grow young. 


Geoffrey Gaughan, O.S.B. 


BELLES ON THEIR TOES. By 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Er- 
nestine Gilbreth Carey. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 237 pp. 
$3.00. 


“It was apparent that in order to 
get rings on their fingers, belles 
would have to be on their toes.” 
There is much more to the book, 
Belles o~ cir Toes, than that. The 
five Gil.ceth girls, from Anne to 
Jane, are indeed forced to their toes 
by men and boys outside the family, 
but ea ally’ as much, or even more 
sc, by te six, not always guileless, 
Gilbr:th gang of fatherless boys. 
Put the girls and the boys together 
m the company of one Tom, the 
hired man, add the warmth and un- 
derstanding of a knowing mother, 
and the net result is a life that is 
full of action, pathos, affection, mis- 
understandings, and even quarrels. 
Then let two of the eleven write 
that human interest story and you 
have a sequel to Cheaper by the 
Dozen that is chock-full of entertain- 
ment in all the twenty-one short 
chapters. 

From the first appearance of Tom, 
the family handy man, light-footed, 
small, but tough, who “took nothing 
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from nobody,” and who “never for- 
got a mistake, and so was able to 
make the same errors over and over 
again,” incidents follow hilariously 
one after the other. Mother Gil- 
breth goes necessarily off to Europe 
to substitute at the last minute for 
her recently deceased husband, the 
motion-study expert, and by this 
means to insure keeping the family 
together. Tom, with the cooperation 
of the eldest, Anne, takes command 
as head cook, head nurse, and man 
of the house. How chicken pox, qui- 
nine, and castor oil fit together only 
Tom could know. 

Then there is efficient Martha, 
“Dad all over again,” who in the 
minute supervision of the packing 
for the summer home by the sea 
discovered to her dismay how inef- 
fective efficiency could be. Anne, too, 
had her first romantic troubles with 
six-foot-eight Morton Dykes, as later 
did Ernestine with Al Lynch, “un- 
wanted” by the decision of the rest 
of the family and, finally, made to 
realize that fact by the Gilbreth 
boys. 

Upon Mrs. Gilbreth’s return a new 
note of understanding is added to the 
story. The boys’ shopping tour, made 
difficult because each boy’s choice 
had to be approved by his junior, 
found the mother calm throughout, 
but the precise, plump, middle-aged 
salesman, who wore a hearing aid, 
ran the gamut from an opening big 
sincere smile (his last possibly for 
weeks) to despair—well, at least, 
complete resignation—over his aw- 
ful fate for that day. 

The case of Dan and his fifteen- 
cent ash tray Christmas gift evoked 















































from all the recipients of that mon- 


_strosity a feigned appreciation that 


only close family bonds could pro- 
duce for a younger member of the 
group. 

You find yourself carried on by 
the antics of the Gilbreths, at first 
noiselessly smiling to yourself, then, 
suddenly, the whole conglomeration 
of humorous incidents bursts upon 
you and you laugh out loud—at 
least, one monk did in the silence of 
his monastic room. For a moment he 
waited to see if there would be a 
knock on the door by one who might 
seek the cause of this unusual dis- 
turbance of the usual monastic si- 
lence. There was none and he eager- 
ly continued a delightful story. 


Gerard Ellspermann, O.S.B. 


SIMPLICITY. By Raoul Plus, S.J. 
The Newman Press, Box 150, 
Westminster, Maryland. 116 pp. 
$1.50. 


The author of such well-known 
works as In Christ Jesus and God 
Within Us has written here a small 
book on “the undying novelty of 
simplicity.” 

The very word, “simplicity,” falls 
like a strange, puzzling sound on 
modern ears. Stimulated to artificial 
desires and needs by the goading of 
modern advertising, following the 
latest fads, allowing ourselves to be 
drawn to the surface by a multitude 
of noisy attractions, we have lost the 
inner strength of soul of the simple 
of heart. We have condoned sim- 
plicity in children and have been 
ashamed of it in adults, because we 
do not understand it. 





Simplicity entails focusing one’s 
life on God alone. Body and soul are 
united, looking to Him in a total ded- 
ication. 


We find simplicity difficult for 
three reasons, according to Father 
Plus. First, because we are complex 
by nature, a soul sheathed in a body. 
And since the intended harmony be- 
tween body and soul has been de- 
stroyed by original sin, the soul and 
body are pitted against each other. 
St. Paul sadly admitted it: “I do 
not do the good that I wish, but the 
evil that I do not wish, that I per- 
form.” (Rom. 7,19) 


The second reason we lose our 
dedication to God is the artificial, 
complicated setting of life today. 
Quoting Gissing, Father Plus says: 
“Most of those capable of independ- 
ent thought soon leave the stage 
where compromise is abhorrent and 
come, at first with dislike and soon 
with satisfaction, to accept a code 
of worldly conventions that Steele 
described as ‘a method of making 
the wise and the fools equal.’” We 
cannot long resist the temptations to 
conform to a comfortable expediency, 
once our dedication to God is lost. 
This is what Father Plus calls a 
“Christianity with the brakes on.” 


Thirdly, we have grown accus- 
tomed to a spiritual stinginess, a 
haggling with God, rather than an 
openness and breadth of soul, a free 
and joyous expansion of heart. The 
fierce enthusiasm to serve God well 
has given way to disputes on mini- 
mum requirements obliging the 
Christian. The rightful freedom of 
the sons of God we forsook to be 
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come, under His watchful eye, self- 
conscious merchants balancing up 
merits against demerits. 

Father Plus has gone about this 
difficult subject with a heartening 
sureness of touch, even when writing 
on such topics as scrupulosity, purity 
of intention, fraternal relationships. 
And, as in his other books, he writes 
with a delicate sense of humor and a 
rare clarity. Many charming little 
anecdotes throughout the book illus- 
trate his ideas. The book is definitely 
a popular work; there is nothing 
professional or high-brow about it. 

For those who want to free their 
lives of the excess baggage of mod- 
ern standards, and who are looking 
for a direct means to union with 
God, this book will be a great help. 


Hilary Ottensmeyer, O.S.B. 


THE WEEK WITH CHRIST. By 
Emeric A. Lawrence, 0.S.B. Fides 
Publishers, 325 Lincoln Way West, 
South Bend 1, Ind. 325 pp. Cloth 
Edition, $3.50; Paper, $2.50. 


The Week With Christ is a re- 
markable liturgical book, remarkable 
because it is American, modern, and 
practical. Too much of our liturgical 
writing has duplicated the allegoriz- 
ing tendencies of the German and 
the moralizing bent of the French 
liturgists; but here is a book that 
is completely and independently 
American in its outlook and style. 

It is up-to-date, too. The figures 
of speech and comparisons are taken 
from modern life, and applications 
are made to contemporary situations. 

But best of all, The Week With 
Christ is practical. Liturgy for the 
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Apostolate is the book’s subtitle, and 
the volume has that slant toward 
dynamic action which the subtitle in- 
dicates. Liturgy in this book is nei- 
ther a dry, historical study of “Sta- 
tios” and early Church practices, nor 
an aesthetic dabbling in Gothic vest- 
ments and 100% linnen surplices. It 
is rather a source of pulsing life, 
vigorous thought, and decisive action. 

For, in The Week With Christ, 
Father Emeric Lawrence, a monk of 
St. John’s Abbey and a former Army 
chaplain, strives to make a practical 
application of the liturgical year to 
apostolic work. And he succeeds ad- 
mirably. 

The book is in essence a series of 
meditations for the 52 Sundays and 
15 principal feasts of the Church 
year. Each chapter or meditation is 
about four pages long—just long 
enough for a half-hour’s meditation. 
Needless to say, all of these chapters 
are not of equal merit. Father Law- 
rence is at his best when dealing 
with the Sundays after Pentecost; 
his chapters on the feasts of the 
Saints leave something to be desired. 
However, the level of inspiration of 
the book is consistently high. 


The work is not an introduction 
to the Liturgy of the Sundays and 
Holydays. It presupposes a compe- 
tent knowledge of the missal, for, as 
Father Lawrence says, “The author 
would like to see the book used as a 
handmaid to the missal.” 

It is gratifying to note the large 
number of sources Father Lawrence 
has consulted. His book is not a 
potpourri of the old reliables, Parsch, 
Guéranger, and Schuster. In The 
Week With Christ we find a great 
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variety of quotation, ranging from 
the French theologians Danielou and 
Lochet through Lady Lovat and Car- 
yll Houselander to slogans from the 
last war. 

Father Lawrence intended his book 
specifiically for the rather select au- 
dience of apostolic “missal” laity. 
He can be sure, nevertheless, that it 
will be diligently and profitably read 
by religious, and can serve admira- 
bly as a source of sermons for the 
harried secular clergy. The book 
should not be read at one sitting, lest 
the reader become afflicted with litur- 
gical indigestion, an ailment common 
among reviewers of liturgical works. 
The Week With Christ should be 
read intermittently, in preparation 
for each Sunday and feast; luckily 
the book is so arranged that you can 
begin reading it at any time during 
the liturgical year. 


Mark Toon,. O.S.B. 


THE DESTINY OF MODERN 
WOMAN. By William B. Faherty, 
S.J. The Newman Press, Box 150, 
Westminster, Maryland. 206 pp. 
$3.00. 


A treatment of the destiny of mod- 
ern woman and the spiritual and 
sociological implications of modern 
feminist movements by a competent 
and sympathetic Catholic scholar is 
something rare, and such a work in 
the light of papal teaching, as the 
subtitle of our book characterizes its 
approach, is entirely new and per- 
haps unique. 


Just to gather the material for 
such a Catholic appraisal of modern 


feminist trends is a signal service. 
The author has gleaned the matter 
from the writings and statements of 
Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict 
XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII with ref- 
erence to the feminist problems, ar- 
ranged it chronologically, given it a 
background, and commented on it in 
an enlightening and interesting man- 
ner. The book is carefully document- 
ed with a good section on references 
made. Also included is a valuable 
bibliography. 


Everyone knows that there has 
been a revolution in the life of wom- 
ankind in modern times. Catholic 
women have been at a disadvantage 
in adjusting themselves to the new 
ways, because, as the author says in 
the Introduction, of a “lack of guid- 
ance on what their social role should 
be.” The Vatican has evolved a 
Catholic Feminist Program of its 
own in recent times, leading up to 
the well rounded-out teaching on 
woman given us in the words of the 
now gloriously reigning Pope Pius 
XII. 


The work of Pope Pius XII has 
been a real apostolate for the cause 
of woman in the modern world. The 
Destiny of Modern Woman almost 
resolves into a commentary on Pius 
XII’s work. The early Popes are each 
allotted about twenty pages of analy- 
sis; Pius XI receives about thirty 
pages, with this significant conclu- 


sion: “The stage was set for Pius’ 


XII.” The chapter on “Pius XII and 
Woman’s Role in the Christian Social 
Order” is one of the lengthiest parts 
of the book, running through some 
sixty pages. 
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The allocution, “Woman’s Duties 
in Social and Political Life,” is the 
magna carta of papal teaching on 
feminism. “This speech,” says the 
author, “is a landmark in the history 
of the woman question, and possesses 
the scope and dignity of a great en- 
cyclical.” This speech of 1945 was 
but one of many directives given the 
Christian feminist movement from 
1940 to 1948, and the study and com- 
ment of the author on all the direc- 
tives gives the fuller teaching of 
Pope Pius XII and at the same time 
the best commentary on the principal 
document of that apostolate. 

The chapter on Pope Pius XII 
shows us a most sympathetic and 
understanding Father. People mar- 
vel at his grasp of the problems, even 
down to the details. He always 
seems to have a positive approach. 
His words on modesty of dress, for 
example, “contrast sharply with the 
unremitting denunciation of his 
predecessor.” He speaks “very posi- 
tively and wholesomely of changes 
of style,” recognizing the “desira- 
bility of being in harmony with one’s 
equals, but warning that style cannot 
be the sole or even the principal rule 
of conduct.” 

Pius XII is the first Pope to treat 
in any detail of the education of 
young women in the world. Fur- 
ther, no Pope before him spoke fa- 
vorably with regard to woman suf- 
frage, but he urged women to vote, 
even reminding them that voting 
can involve a grave matter of con- 
science. He says: “The electoral 
ballot in the hands of the Catholic 
woman is an important means to- 
wards the fulfillment of her strict 
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duty in conscience, especially at the 
present time.” 


On the subject of women in in- 
dustry, Pius XII speaks frankly: “It 
is an accomplished fact, from which 
at present it is impossible to re- 
treat.” He wants no wistful think- 
ing of visionaries nor “back-to-the 
home” programs that do not take 
into consideration the conditions that 
took women from the homes. Wom- 
an is in industry, the Holy Father 
says, not only because of her “so- 
called emancipation but often, too, 
by the necessities of life, by the con- 
tinuous anxiety about daily bread.” 
The Holy Father knows the danger 
for the woman in industry, for her 
home and for her children, but he 
says a solution must be sought that 
will combat these dangers while we 
wait for the more total social reform 
outlined by Leo XIII aiming at the 
“living wage.” 


Pius XII knows the struggle of 
modern men and women when he 
says: “To live today in our great 
cities without loss of faith and puri- 
ty requires no less heroism than was 
needed in the days of bloody perse- 
cution.” Such fatherliness gives all 
his children great confidence in his 
teaching. 


The Destiny of Modern Woman 
should be welcomed by all women of 
vision and spirit for things apostolic 
and social. It could be a handbook 
for teachers and students of higher 
schools, since it is a little summa for 
Catholics in things feminine. Direc- 
tors and officers of Catholic organi- 
zations, societies and programs would 
profit from this sketch of the pro- 



































venience of modern Catholic femin- 
ism. Through careful study of this 
book, they would be able the better 
to guide the destinies of the Catho- 





lic woman, once the direction is tak- | 
en from the sure source of guidance, 
the Chair of Peter. 


Conrad Louis, O.S.B. S 
. 
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OUR BACK COVER THOUGHT 


AINT BENEDICT reinforces his 
S teaching on obedience in Chapter 
5 of the Holy Rule by quoting Saint 
Paul’s phrase, “God loves a cheerful 
giver.” (2 Cor. 9,7) It is not a ser- 
vile or sullen obedience that Saint 
Benedict wants. Rather, he requires 
the generous assent of the mind and 
heart. According to him, Christian 
obedience is a noble gift offered to 
God. Joyous obedience is not the 
mark of the monk only. The lay 
Christian, too, can find much peace 
in his relationship with the lawful 
authority of home, Church and State, 
if he obeys cheerfully. The obedient 
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God loves a cheerful giver. Rule | pat} 
of St. Benedict, Chapter 5. a Req 


Christian is a loving man, prompt, f/ And 
generous, and tranquilly uncritical. |e o) 
His eyes are blind to self-interest | Requi 
but open to Christ, Who stands wait- | Pathe: 
ing to greet and bless him in every | people 
humdrum duty or tiresome command | quring 
swiftly accepted and cheerfully per- to pla 
formed. Saint Maurus gave us an } 

example of such cheerful obedience. ost 
The Magnificat antiphon for his pas 
feast sings: “O blessed man, who, filling 
spurning the world, lovingly carried }, slig 
the yoke of the Holy Rule from fig fin, 
tender years, and having become Bmelod 
obedient unto death, mortified him- § jt y 
self in order to cling entirely to is 
Christ.” (1st Vespers) which 
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It happened in a little town in Indiana not so many years ago, 
when the Catholic pastor discovered that his regular organist 
had become ill and could not play for the Requiem High Mass 
the next morning. He got on the phone right away and called 
a young high school girl who sometimes played the organ for 
Benediction and for Lenten devotions. 

Josephine, for that was our heroine’s name, had misgivings. 
“But, Father,” she stammered, “I never played for a Mass before. 
I don’t think I can do it.” 

Father was determined. “Sure you can do it, Josie. It’s only 
a Requiem Mass and that’s simple enough. And besides there 
won’t be so many people there. Why don’t you come over to 
the church now and practice it.” 

And so it happened that Josie found herself at the console of 
‘he old organ on All Souls Day when the pastor began the 


Father began to distribute Holy Communion to several hundred 
people. There was, as there should have been, a reverent silence 
during this interval until the imp of perversity tempted Josie 
¥ play a little improvisation of her own. 

Half-way down the communion rail, for the first time Father 
almost dropped the ciborium as he recognized Josie’s communion 
mterlude for what it was. Nothing sacred and devotional was 
filling the church’s atmosphere. Plain and undisguised and with 
a slight restraint in its popular rhythm, as though surprised 
% find itself in church, came the strains of the modern dance 
melody: “Smoke Gets In Your Eyes.” 

It was Josie’s last performance for a long time, but the pastor, 

is blessed with a sense of humor, has given her a nick-name 
which she will not soon forget: “Smoky Joe.” 





Requiem Mass. All went smoothly until Communion time when . 
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